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SME COMPANY LOSS 
‘N STANDARD OIL FIRE 


Colu bia Distillery, Which Carried 
In. rance, Completely Destroyed; 
Fire Burns for Days 








ol. (OMPANY INSURES ITSELF 





Firep:vof Miller Building Protects 
rge Naval Stores of Resin 
and Tar 





‘| pectacular Standard Oil Co. fire 
in ( npoint, L. L, in which a number 
of dings and tanks were destroyed, 
bu | for days and completely exhaust- 

fire department, whose job was 
t out the fire—an impossibility 
keep it from spreading. 
. the actual origin is unknown 
at present writing, it is supposed 
that it started from careless smoking. 


On the premises were located about 100 
large oil tanks containing naphtha, 
gasoline and crude oil. The capacity of 
these tanks is estimated at 1,500,000 gal- 


lor The Standard Oil Co. is a self- 
insurer and maintains an efficient fire 
department of its own with nine fire 
boat The city has but six. Oil fires 
are generally fought with steam and a 
special extinguisher called foamite. As 
soon as the fire was discovered these 
methods were used to combat it, but, 
as the steam pipe burst, were almost 


‘1 company has pipe connections by 
which the oil can be pumped to the 
plant at Bayonne, N. J. This pipe also 
burst and made it impossible for the 
fire fighters to tell which tanks con- 
tained oil and which ones had been 
drained. Many times the firemen risked 
their lives in turning off valves on the 
tan without knowing whether they 
wel ipty or not. This was the situa- 
Vic ea public alarm was turned in. 

Fire Chief Makes 100-Mile Auto Trip 

Chief Kenlon was up-state on his va- 
catir ind came about 100 miles by 
automobile. When he arrived he sent 
ont t is known as a borough cll. 


which requires all firemen to report if 
they can possibly be reached. .This is 
one of the few occasions in which it 
has been necessary to use this call. All 
this time the company’s fire boats were 


tryirg to reach the fire, but were pre- 
vente by the burning oil which flowsd 
out Newtown Creek, and later set 


(Continued on page 12) 























Organized 1853 Cash Capital $6,000,000 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Underwriting Capacity Second to None 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Value, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 











North British 
and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 


Explosion and kindred lines 


Security 


Resources ample for 


all obligations. 


Service 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, 


76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 








United States Manager 











1867 The 
EQUITABLE LIFE 0F IOWA 


HOME OFFICE 





Announces 


New Policy Forms 


Incorporating: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFITS 


and 
OTHER INCREASED BENEFITS AND 
PRIVILEGES 


Low Net Cost and Best Service to Policyholders 
For Agency Connections Address 
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INCREASED TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 


DES MOINES 





INSURANCE COURSE. 
AT TRINITY COLLEGE 


Albert H. Yost, of Phoenix Mutual, 
Will Conduct First Term in 
Life Insurance 








J. E. RHODES, TRAVELERS, NEXT 





Dr. Charles A. Fischer to Conduct 
Course in Actuarial Mathematics, 
Succeeding J. D. Flynn 





Trinity College, Hartford, has turned 
out more practical insurance men than 
any college in the country. Many of 
them are with the Travelers. 

The new course in Insurance at Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn., which will 
be inaugurated this fall, is made pos- 
sible by the friendly co-operation of 
three prominent insurance organizations 
of Hartford, who feel with the college 
authorities, that in a city like Hartford, 
where insurance is such an important 
part of its business life, there ought to 
be especial attention paid to giving at 
least an introduction to the subject for 
the benefit of college students. 

The organizations to whom the col- 
lege is indebted are the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany and the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation. 

Three Hours a Week 

Albert H. Yost, assistant secretary of 
the Phoenix Mutual, will conduct the 
work of the first term in life insurance 
and will cover in three hours a week 
during that period a historical sketch 
of the development of the business of 
life insurance and its present status. 
He will also go into the fundamental 
laws governing the calculation of pre- 
miums,~* reserves, dividends and non- 
forfeiture values. Forms of policies and 
other legal aspects will be considered 
as well as the organization and man- 
agement of insurance companies, the 
general aim being to give the student a 
broad knowledge of the business of life 


insurance as a valuable assistance to 
any business career. 

The first two months of the second 
term will be in charge of James BH. 
Rhodes, Jr., assistant attorney for the 
Travelers Insurance Company. His 
lectures will deal with accident and 
health insurance, covering general prin- 
ciples in underwriting and adjustments. 
These lectures will be followed by an 
outline of steam boiler insurance and 
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then the important subject of liability 
insurance will be considered in five lec- 
tures, including the fundamental prin- 
ciples and history, the law of negligence, 
the policy, liability adjustments and ac- 
cident prevention. Finally workmen’s 
compensation will be entered into from 
the legal standpoint as well as that of 
the insurance company. 
Fire Insurance Too 

Fire insurance will be the subject of 
the last two months of the year and 
will be in the hands of C. Barstow Lang- 
don, Supervisor of Inspection in the 
Factory Insurance Association. This 
course will deal with the history and 
principles of fire insurance, underwrit- 
ing, rating, negotiations for business, 
losses, and loss adjustment and other 
subjects relating to management. 
Special emphasis will be laid upon the 
engineering aspects of fire insurance, 
covering fire prevention, building con- 
struction, fire protection, both private 
and public, common and special hazards 
and inspection. 

In addition to this course, which will 
be of a rather general and introductory 
nature, a course in actuarial mathema- 
tics will also be offered, as has been the 
case in the past, and the new Professor 
of Mathematics, Doctor Charles A. 
Fischer, will carry on the work so ably 
conducted in the past by Professor J. D. 
Flynn. 

This course is open to all but Fresh- 
men and to others who can enroll as 
non-matriculated special students. 


1919 THRIFT 








First Half of 1919 $1,159,734 Loans Were 
Paid Off on Mutual Benefit 
Policies 





Records of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment of the Mutual Benefit with respect 
to policy loans indicate increasing thrift 
and prosperity among the members of 
the Mutual Benefit. During the first six 
months of 1919 loans aggregating $1,- 
159,734.80 were paid off by cash. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1918, 
the amount paid off was $855,549.76. Of 
course, there were more loans outstand- 
ing this year than last year, but it is 
significant that during the first half of 
1918, the percentage of loans repaid was 
2.15 while during the first half of 1919 
the percentage was 2.84. These figures 
merely include the amount actually re- 
paid in cash. 

It is interesting to note also that the 
new loans have shown a material de- 
crease so far this year as compared 
with last year, notwithstanding that be- 
cause of our large new business and our 
corresponding increase in the amount 
of insurance outstanding the sum avail- 
able for policy loans this year is many 
millions of dollars in excess of the cor- 
responding sum last year. 





NEGRO COMPANIES 





Organizing in South Because of Dis- 
crimination Against Race of 
Established Companies 





Renewed activity on the part of local 
companies organized by negroes to 
write life, health and accident insur- 
ance among their own race in regard 
to the effort to boycott white agents 
and white companies is reported from 
several Southern cities by companies 
which are writing large amounts of 
industrial insurance among _ colored 
workers. The boycott movement has 
been especially .active recently in At- 
lanta, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., race 
feeling having been aroused in the lat- 
ter city by the taking of two negroes 
from jail and dragging them to death 
behind automobiles. 

The temporary losses in Chicago in 
that class of business as a result of 
the recent race riots have all been re- 
gained. Lapses were heavy for a time 
but were the result of the fact that 
the negroes were out of employment 
for several weeks, rather than any 
race feeling. - 


Syracuse Man Tells 
of Term Insurance 


HENRY PHILLIPS GIVES VIEWS 





Term Should Be Sold Only When No 
Other Form Will Fit the 
Case 





In talking to agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life at Milwaukee, 
Henry Phillips, general agent of the 
ecompany, discussed term insurance. He 
thus classified the two classes of indi- 
viduals who purchase it: 

(1) Those who recognize the need of 
a larger amount of protection but 
whose finances do not enable them to 
buy ordinary life or other forms call- 
ing for higher premiums. 


(2) Those who buy it without any 


clear conception of the nature of the 
contract, nor of the necessity at a 
later date of converting to a regular 
form. 

“These two classes represent the 
legitimate and illegitimate use of term 
insurance,” he continued. “It stands 
to reason that the lapse rate must be 
heavy among the second class. In any 
event it is found that the lapse rate on 
term insurance averages fully 50 per 
cent higher than on regular forms, and 
this represents a substantial loss to the 
company and to the agent. 

“Term insurance should only be sold 
where it is perfectly clear that other 
forms of insurance will not fit the case. 
It should be written so that the policy- 
holder will have a clear understanding 
of the nature of the insurance and of 
the advantage to be gained by early 
conversion to a permanent plan. The 
opportune time for securing conversion 
of term insurance is at the time it is 
written. I have invariably made it a 
rule to follow up my term policyholders 
and not permit four years, or seven 
vears, to elapse before effecting con- 
version. * * * 


‘the 


“Probably a large percentage of term 
insurance is sold on the basis of the 
argument that the rate for the original 
age will be secured, that only the dif- 
ference in premiums with interest is 
required and further medical examina- 
tion is not exacted. It is quite natural 
that the policyholder with these facts 
retained in his memory should regard 
his term policy as a medium through 
which he will ultimately derive a sub- 
stantial advantage in net cost. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is a dis- 
advantage in many instances for the 
policyholder to pay out a substantial 
sim of money in order to obtain the 
regular form policy at the age of entry. 
Considering the interest item on the 
amount required to pay up the differ- 
ence in the premiums and the imme- 
diate loss in insurance value through 
a substantial accrued conversion 
charge, should the policyholder die at 
an early rather than a late date, such 
method of change represents a distinct 
loss to the insured’s estate. Particularly 
is this true where a loan on the new 
form of policy is used to effect change. 
My experience has been that loans 
made for this purpose very frequently 
result in the lapse of the insurance 
and I therefore have been led to the 
conclusion that from every standpoint 
—that of the company, the agent and 
insured, term insurance changes 
should be made from the attained age. 

“A comparison of the relative merits 
of conversion at original and attained 
ages is interesting. I am informed on 
the authority of the Actueary’s Denart- 
ment that from an actuarial standpoint 
there is reclly no difference between 
such changes. For practical reasons, 
however, it is better as a general rule 
to recommend conversion of term poli- 
cies at the attained age. The record of 
the Actuary’s Department shows that 
about 50 per cent of che term conver- 
sions made from original dates are 
made with the help or loans from the 
company. If the policyholder is required 
to borrow money at 6 per cent in order 
to make his conversion as of the orig- 








' The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of The State of New York 
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New Insurance Paid For in 1918............ 
Total Insurance in force, January 1, 1919.... 179,410,731.00 


Surplus assigned and unassigned............ 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate of 
over $35,000,000.00 annually. 


$24,657,927.00 


56,111,806.00 
4,999,205.00 











For information concerning a direct agency connection, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 


Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


50 Union Square, New York City 
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inal date he unquestionably 

avoid the necessity of making t' 
version at original age becaus 
per cent, the ultimate cost of 
version at original age is great 
the ultimate cost of conversion 
tained age. I have converted 


policies from the original date 0: iss 


where a very substantial sum o 
was paid down to make the con, 
Where an individual has plenty 
ey to establish a sinking fund 

character I see no reason why he 
rot change from original date. 

the insurance is sold on the b 
the argument that it secures tl 
for the age at entry, etc., and t 
icyholder retains the argument 
memory, as he is quite likely to 
little diplomacy is needed in p: 
ing the policyholder that he sho 
change from the original date. 
particular situation is more 

handled, naturally, where the 
sion can be made by personal « 
with the policyholder rather 
through correspondence. * * * 


“When conversions are made 
ordinary life plan by far the 
number are made at attained ag 
limited payment life figures sg! 
majority made at the original ag: 
The Actuary’s Department infor 
that many agents after a term 
has been in force for 4, 5, or ( 
and conversion to limited paym« 
is under consideration, will inv: 
make the conversion as of the o 
age. In most cases these are « 
sions to 20 payment life policy 
As a general rule it would seem 
to be better to convert to a 15 pa 
life as of the attained age when 
ited payment form is desired. 
the conversion is made as of the 


nal age the policyholder neces 
insu 


reduces the amount of the 
value of his contract bedamse « 
large back payment required, as 
ously suggested. 

“Conversion involves a_ co! 
tively simple process when the 
cant has not been oversold and 


the original sale has been intelli: 
Therefore, emphasis shoul: 


made. 
placed upon the necessity in th 
instance of the applicant receiy 
clear and intelligent demonstrat 
the nature and advantages of th: 
policy and just what it will do fo 
On December 31, 1918, this co 
had term insurance of all for 
force to the amount of $143,000, 
will readily be agreed that this 
excessive amount of term insurai 
this company, its splendid sale 
and the low cost ordinary life w 
offers. We like to indulge ou 
in the theory that the agency f 
this company represents in life 
writing a superior body of men. 
be more convinced of our unusua 
ity as a sales organization wh: 
percentage of term insurance so! 
single year is less than 14 per « 
17 per cent of the whole. 

“IT will close this paper by 
emphasis of the importance on tl! 
of all of us in writing less term 
ance, and when we are ambiti: 
make records, to do so on the b: 
life and endowment forms. In t 
fort we shall advance our perso: 
terests, those of our clients and 
of the company as well.” 





JAMES W. MANIER DEAC 





Was Financial Adviser of Hund: 
People at Binghamton, N. Y 
Security Mutual Treasure: 





James W. Manier, treasurer 
director of the Security Mutua! 
died in Binghamton on Septem! 
Mr. Manier, who was born in 
and who served in the Civil W: 
prominent in banking as well 
surance circles up-staie. He v 
tive in the organization of the 
for Aged Women in Binghamt 
had acted es executor and trus 
many estates. To hundreds of 
sn Binghamton he was regard 
trusted financial adviser. 
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$200,000 Club of 
N. Y. Life Meets 


\:ombership of Club Increases in One 
. Year From 324 Members 
to 726 Members 








&% MEN AVERAGE $944,000 





-ard J. Deibel Elected President; 
His Father Was Also a New 
York Life Man 


e New York Life’s $200,000 Club, 
) has been meeting on the coast, 
roster of 726 members, as com- 
| with 324 last year. Paiid insur- 
of club members increased from 
1891 to $212,901,560. The club 
ership is not confined to those 
re able to write big cases. The 
is show that every man has a 


new president of the club is 

-d J. Deibel, of Youngstown, O. 

ather was a New York Life man 

him. E. J. Deibel began with 

t! mpany in 1896, and he became a 

ver of the $100,000 Club shortly 

it was organized. Soon there- 

» he qualified for the $200,000 Club. 
Five Vice-Presidents at Large 

ere are five vice-presidents at 

of the $200,000 Club for 1919. 

are M. C. O’Neill, New England; 

Bell, San Francisco; Alexander 


bc 


- i 


Dumas, Jr., New York; William D. Mc- 
Curn. New York, and Thomas T. Gaddy, 
16) yma. 

O'Neill has been a member of 
ihe club for nineteen years. Mr. Bell’s 
aumber of applications this year was 
so large that he stood seventh among 
all the agents of the company for the 
first six months of 1919. Mr. Dumas 
wrote nearly a million during the past 
twelve months. Mr. McGurn, also a 
big writer, began in the home office of 


the company. Mr. Gaddy increased his 


income during the past year by nearly . 


50 r cent. These five men paid for 
a grand total of $4,722,735, or an aver- 
age of $944,000 per man. The average 
of last year’s group was $628,000. 

The club’s d2partment vice-presidents 
are Sidney S. Landau, who pays for 
$771,950, and who works in New York; 
Gus Bertner, of Little Rock, who paid 
for $632,585; A. Homer Vipond, of 
Morireal; John J. Hosch, of Wiscon- 


sin: S. F. Wooten, of Florida, his 
e i suecessive appearance; Frede- 
rick ©. Moser, of Seattle, who paid for 
$200,000 more this year than he did 
la D. H. Learned, of Peoria, his 
four'h year in the club; Henry Kahn, 
( adelphia; Arthur T. Jarvis, of 
Nashville; Herman Bendiner, of Phila- 
delphia; E. Fayette Marshall, of Salt 
L City; Lewis E. Steiner, of Cleve- 
Jand, and Thomas F. Malloy, of New 
Er id. 





WILL BE RUN BY MISS LAKEY 





Dau shter of Late Insurance Editor Will 
Publish Weekly Paper— 
Her Statement 





lhe insurance magazine, “Insurance,” 
is to be continued by Miss Alice Lakey 


ot Cranford, N. J., daughter of the late 
Charies D. Lakey, who established the 
paper in association with S. H. Davis. 
In ‘cussing the taking over of the 
paper she said this week: 


» interest and sympathy I have 
put to pure food and public health 
woi\ will join the able force already 
behind it, in keeping ‘Insurance’ in the 
hich rank Ti which its builder, my 
left it. I ask the advertisers 
and subseribers to continue to support 
‘In ince’ pledging to them my best 


effor's to serve their interests in every 
Way.” 


New Agency Law in 
State of kennsylvania 


NOTARY ATTESTS 





QUESTIONS 





Applications Endorsed By Companies, 
When Filled Out, Are Filed in 
Commissioner’s Office 





Harrisburg, Pa., September 16.—In- 
surance Commissioner Thomas B. Don- 
aldson is calling attention of insurance 
agents in the state to an amendment 
to the insurance laws recently enacted 
and sending them the necessary blank 
applications to be filled out. The new 
law requires all agents representing in- 
surance companies transacting any class 
of insurance in this state to answer 
interrogatories prescribed by the insur- 
«nce commissioner. In his letter Mr. 
Donaldson says: 

“All interrogatories must be answered 
fully and clearly and ackncewledged be- 
fore a notary public or someone author- 
ized to take acknowledgments. The 
application must also be indorsed by 
one of the companies you are now rep- 
resenting or intend to represent. This 
application when once filed will remain 
as your record in the department and 
will not have to be renewed unless 
special information is needed by the 
department. No license will hereafter 
be issued to any agent unless and until 


an individual application 
fiied.” 


has been 





EXTENDS FORM 
In regard to insurance to age 80 with 
cash settlement policies, the Travelers 
has decided to extend this form of insur- 
ance to ages 51 to 60 inclusive. 


Paul A, Abry Delivers 
Talk on Closing 


AT CONNECTICUT MUTUAL MEET 





Handling of Prospects Discussed in 
Interesting Fashion By Local 
General Agent 





Paul A. Abry, of the Connecticut 
Mutual, delivered a talk on closing at 
the New London convention of the 
agents of that company. Peter M. Fra- 
ser collaborated with Mr. Abry in the 
preparation of the paper. 

“Every one prefers to buy from or 
deal with the man that knows his 
business and therefore an agent should 
nave, and can have through our Edu- 
cational Course, a thorough knowledge 
of the goods he has to offer, and should 
first convince himself that life insur- 
ance is the greatest thing in the world. 
He should have this so inculeated into 
his system that he is astounded when 
he meets the man who does not be- 
lieve in life insurance; or who <dmits 
that he carries none or very little— 
and if you are sincere in this belief you 
have already taken the first step in 
closing a case. The next step then 


is to create the desire, and as you 
iave already heard how best to ac- 
complish this, I will only repeat or 


add, by appealing to his emotions, and 
the shortest cut to any man’s emotions 
are through those nearest and dearest 
to him, usually his wife or babies. I 
have yet to hear of the man who will 
turn a deaf ear to any agent who is 
sincerely and conscientiously pleading 
the cause of his innocent little ones. 
Let us then assume that the desire has 
been created. From here on we meet 
with resistance and a thousand, yes, a 
million, different methods can be used 
and must be used to overcome it. Once 
the desire has been created we should 
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The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 





assume the attitude that the ony ob- 
stacle now in our way isa the medical 
examination. Question him a little as 
to family history, his height and 


’ weight, what sicknesses he has had— 


elaborate on the many little things— 
and there are hundreds of them that 
might bar him from securing this de- 
sirable protection. A man never wants 
anything as badly as when he can’t 
set it, and we should never let him 
think that he can get it by simply 
signing an application blank. 
“Can’t Afford Any More” 

If it were simply a question of walk- 
ing into a prospect’s office and saying 
“Good morning, Mr. Smith. I represent 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, and stop- 
ped in to write your application for 
$10,000 on the endowment at 75 plan. 
It will only necessitate an outlay of 
$389.40 per annum,” and the prospect 
would reply by saying, “Why that’s so 
cheap I think I'll take $20,000,” none 
of us would have a sufficient office 
force to answer the applications for 
agencies. But we all know that 90 
per cent of our business is closed only 
after we have overcome a great many 
objections. A prospect will often Say, 
“I can’t afford any more.” <A good 
reply to this is, “Mr. Prospect, I did 
not call on you to ascertain what you 
could or could not afford, but rather to 
find out if your family were fully pro- 
tected in event of your sudden death. 
If it is hard for you to make this little 
savings now, how would your family 
manage if your ENTIRE income sud- 
cenly stopped, and it WILL stop some 
day just as sure as this earth moves 
and—who—knows what da}? Now, Mr. 
Prospect, let us look this thing square 
in the face. Suppose tonight when 
you go home—and little Paul and Aileen 
are ready to be tucked in their beds— 
you are just hearing their little prayers 
and they get to the part that says, 
‘and God bless daddy and mamma and 
make me a good girl,’ then suddenly she 
looks up and says, ‘Daddy, do you say 


your prayers?’ ‘Yes, dear!’ ‘Do you 
ay “God bless Paul and Aileen”?’ 
‘Yes, dear.’ ‘Daddy, who will take 
care of me if you die?’ ‘Why, mamma 
will take care of you, sweetheart.’ 
Then she falls off to sleep. Mr. Pros- 
‘pect, that lets you out with little 
Aileen, but how about her mother? 
Will she be provided with the neces- 


sary funds to do her share? I’m here, 
Mr. Prospect, to offer you that oppor- 
tunity. I am going to leave no stone 
unturned in my endeavor to provide 
this protection for your little ones, and 


if I do otherwise, the unforeseen 
should happen. I could never think of 
your babies without reproaching my- 


self for having failed to do my part.” 

And right here produce your appli- 
cation blank, ask the necessary ques- 
tions and if he still resists (it will be 
very feeble) then say very softly, 
“Would you like this payable to little 
Aileen in monthly installments for the 
next twenty years?” Now let’s stop for 
a moment and analyze this: Here was 
a man with an old and often used 
excuse. He had probably put off 
many an agent by using it, but when 
he tries it on you, you come back with 
a clear and direct statement (right to 
the point) that you didn’t call-on him 
to see what he could or could not 
afford—he will naturally resent this, 
and probably be angry enough to 
throw you out bodily, but before he 
has a chance to even show hia resent- 
ment you have touched the tenderest 
spot in his make up, and naturally re- 
moved all resistance which is the key 
to the whole subject of CLOSING. 

Making Money 

Another man will say, “No, I don’+ 
believe in giving my money to life in- 
surance companies. I can make more 
by using it in my business. Why my 
money is worth 20 per cent to me.” 
“Now look here, Mr. Prospect, money 
is worth only 6 per cent. I don’t caré 
whether it is yours or Morgan’s or 
Rockefeller’s or mine, a dollar is worth 
only 6 per cent, the legal rate, and the 
very fact that yours earns 20 per cent 
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proves that you need insurance. That 
extra 14 per cent represents your 
ability, energy and earning power and 
that’s the very thing | want to insure. 
Now, I'll leave it to your own judgment, 
Mr. Prospect, isn’t that good business?” 

“Well, yes, but I woutd have to take 
the money out of my business to meet 
premium payments.” 

“Surely it is better to voluntarily put 
aside 2+ or 3 per cent as a guaram.ee 
that later on 14 or 15 per cent won't 
be wiped out completely. Why, Mr. 
Prospect, neither you nor your family 
can atiord to run such risks, and 
there preduce the applicution blank and 
ask some necessary questions. 

The application blank is the greatest 
closing argument in the world. If 
coid ngures, such as these, do not 
have the required effect then appeal 
to his emotions by saying, “Surely, 
Mr. Prospect, you are not going to 
jeopardize the future welfare of your 
family for a little extra proiit today? 
Why, I'll wager that you would stand 
with your back to the wall, arms out- 
stretched, and defy the whole world to 
harm your little ones, or if sickness 
should overtake them, you would sit 
by their bedside tarough the long, 
weary night to care for tneir slightest 
want and yet you hesitate when it 
comes to setting aside a little of your 
eu.rnings to provide for the day when 
you are no longer here to give them 
the care and affection of a father. Why, 
Mr. Prospect, 1 can’t believe that you 
are in earnest.” 

Sentiment 

Life insurance and every other busi- 
ness would simmer down to a cold 
blooded chase for dollars unless a 
little sentiment is put into it. The 
trouble of the mujority of agents, not 
successful in closing, is that they are 
not serious enough; they don’t love 
their job enough, they don’t appreciate 
the good they are doing when they in- 
duce some one to buy life insurance. 
Sit down and analyze your own Case. 
Ii you have a wife aud children, say 
to yourself, “What would become of 
them if a week from tonight the doctor 
stood by my bedside witun his fingers 
on my pulse and shook his head with 
that all meaning look? 


What Can Family Live On 


Go out and preach the gospel of pro- 
tection. Throw your rate book up on 
the shelf and if a man asks about the 
cost tell him that there is no such 
thing in life insurance. How much 
does he want his family to have when 
he dies? That’s the question for him 
to decide. What is the least they could 
live on?. If he really wants them to 
have it, he will provide for it, the same 
as he has to provide for the rent to 
keep a roof over their heads and 
clothes to keep their bodies warm. 
Make him see it your way. Drive it 
home so strongly that he will be 
ashamed to look his children in the 
face if he is uninsured. There is only 
one reason for a man not taking in- 
surance, and that’s when he is physi- 
cally unfit. For every weak excuse he 
has for not taking it, have ten good 
reasons why he should. If he is rich, 
he can easily afford, if he is poor he 
can’t afford to be without it. Some 
time we meet the man that wants to 
talk it over with his wife. Just ask him 
what he is going to ask her about it. 
Whether the company is good enough? 
Whether she wants bim insured or not? 
Whether he can affurd it or not, or 
what kind of a policy to take? Say to 
him, “If she knew as much about it as 
I do Ill bet she would say take any 
kind of policy you can get, Joann, but 
for heaven’s sake get it quick.” 

But our wives are all too generous in 
this respect—and hate even to discuss 
these things. The wife will probably 
tell you that you know more about such 
matters than she does, so “do what you 
think is best.” Now, truly, Mr. Pros- 
, pect, what do you think is best? To 
be uninsured or to be insured? Iii 
tell you what. If you will ask the wid- 
ow of one of your departed friends [ll 
stand or fall on her verdict. No! No! 
Mr. Prospect, don’t evade your respon- 


sibility by putting it off on your wife, 
she may not want it, but your widow 
is a ditferent person. She cannot get 
along without it and should not be ex- 
pected to. Age2in and again we meet 
the young man, who wiil say he has 
no need for life insurance because he 
has no responsibilities. He says he is 
single and never expects to get mar- 
ried. His mother if he aas one is 
well provided for with money, more 
than she will ever need and he hasn’t 
a responsibility in the world. Id tell 
him for heaven’s sake go and get some. 
There never was a man from the time 
of Adam down to the present day that 
amounted to a hill of beaus unless he 
had some responsibility and the sooner 
you assume some the better off you’l. 
be. Go see your neighbor next door, 
assume some of his. He probably hus 
enough for four people. Mr. E. G. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
Lany, recently said, ““‘No man need ever 
hope to separate strength or power 
from responsibility.” If you have a 
mother no matter how much she may 
already have, a little monthly income 
added to it would be a glowing tribute 
of your love and affection, and if you 
Lave no mother you owe it to her 
memory to provide for yourself: against 
that day when you might otherwise 
become a public charge. 





PRUDENTIAL GROUPS 


Recent sales of group insurance by 
The Prudential Insurance Company in- 
clude the following: Simmons Pipe 
Bending Works, Newark, N. J.; Stone 
& Forsyth Co., paper and twine, Ev- 
erett, Mass.; Newburger Cotton Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Waltham Piano Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Baker Underwear 
Co., Peekskill,-N. Y.; George R. Carter 
Co., leather specialties, Coi.nersville, 
Ind.; Igoe Bro.hers, wire and wire 
nails, Newark, N. J.; Shenandoah Ab- 
attoir Co., Shenandoah, Pa.; Indian- 
apolis Chair & Furniture Co., Aurora, 
Ind.; Agency Banko di Napoli, New 
York City; Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Waukesha Milk 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Holub-Dusha Co. 
& Jos. Hrouda Co., Inc., button manu- 
facturers, New York City; Newark Pa- 
per Box Co., Newark, N. J.; Schiffen- 
haus Bros., corrugated paper, Newark, 
N. J.; William Guuch & Son, paper 
hoxes, Newark, N. J. 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0¢ ¢» 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 
Liabilities .... 

Capital and Surplus 

Insurance in Force 

Payments to Policyholders seees 

Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 

















REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS | 





























at any time in our history. 


in force over $150,000,000. 





19,712 LEADS 


were distributed among Fidelity field men in 1918—the result of 
our direct mail advertising. This is agency co-operation on a 
vast scale and explains why we are writing more business than 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
reserve basis. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. Insurance 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Full level net premium 








GREATEST 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


For Agency Contracts address 


AN AMTORIO 


. o 
epeLRig COMPANY. < 


0. S. CARLTON 


"RESIDENT . 
WANTS GOOD MEN 

AND ' 
1WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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5. lling Insurance 
” To Texas Oil Men 


——_—— 


AGENT MUST THINK QUICKLY 


If Afraid to Talk Large Sums He 
Will Not Make Much 
Progress 





How he sells insurance to oil men 
in the newly formed oil fields of Texas 
was explained to Federal Life agents 
py C. H. Griffin, of Texas, at a recent 
convertion in Chicago. Mr. Griffin said 
that not more than 5 per cent of the 
wealthy oil men carry insurance; about 
ent carry as much as $10,000; 


3 per 
are few carrying more than 


and there 
$10,000. 

In describing his work among these 
oil men Mr. Griffin said that the agent 
accustomed to larger lines is helped by 
the fact that they are accustomed to 
deal in large transactions, and to do 
business on a wide margin. The agent 


who cannot think farther ahead than a 
»>yemium will not make much 


small 
’ headway. 
If an agent has plenty of vision, is 
not afraid of a big proposition, and can 


close quickly he will have plenty of 
success in the oil fields of Texas. 

“I seldom approach a man the second 
time. To be sure it is our old custom 
and correct policy to try again and 
again if we fail the first time, but ex- 
perience with this particular class has 
taught me to do tall talking while mak- 
ing the first interview, and if I don’t 


close, that ends it unless my prospect 
renews the matter, and I have had men 
to stop me on the street or call and 
make an engagement which resulted in 
their accepting a policy that had previ- 
ously been turned down. Furthermore, 


I will state that on a very few occasions, 
after having said all I could to convince 
a man and he still stood obstinately on 
the negative side, I have simply bade 
him good day only to have him call me 
back before I got out of sight and take 
the policy because I had convinced him 
that he needed insurance. Does that 
sound unreasonable? It is the actual 
truth. Of course such cases are very 
rare, but nevertheless it shows that the 
life insurance man of today has got to 
stand with the poise of a high profes- 
sional man, a successful business man 
that has something the ‘people need. 

“T have been in the insurance business 
some few years and never before have 
I liked it so much*as*I do now. I be- 
lieve I am a better insurance man today 
than I was a year ago. Within. another 
year I mean to improve in greater pro- 
portion. The outlook in Texas is truly 
dazzling. The future is brighter than 
I have ever seen it and I shall surely 
take advantage of the opportunity as I 
see it.” 








PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 





Case Decided Where Beneficiary Named 
Was Not Legal Wife of 
the Insured 





W. M. Strong diagnoses a case of 
premium payment by one not having an 
insurable interest. The diagnosis, 
made for the Actuarial Society of Amet- 
ica, follows: 

Western and Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company vs. Nagel, Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky, 203 S. W. Rep. 192. 
The po''cy in question named the wife 
of the insured as beneficiary, but it 
appeared that the beneficiary named 
was not the legal wife of the insured. 
In 1908 the insured abandoned the ben- 
eficiary and his home and was’: not 
heard of for more than seven, years 
The beneficiary paid the 


and brought suit after the expiration 
of the seven years from thé date of 


To Put Stop To 
Fraternal Mergers 
TREAT MEMBERS SHAMEFULLY 





Commissioners Criticize Amalgama- 
tions When Made in Interest of 
Brokers and Promoters 





The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, meeting in Hart- 
ford last week, adopted these resolu- 
tions: 

“1. That the convention reaffirm its 
former deliverances for the safeguard- 
ing of the interests of the members of 


fraternal societies and the perpetuation 
of their organizations. 

“2. That the convention condemns: 

“(a) The failure of some societies to 
make the necessary preparation to be 
in position in 1920 to comply with the 
provisions of the Mobile bill and New 
York Conference amendment. 

“(b) The bartering and selling of so- 
cieties in so-called mergers in the in- 
terest of officials and professional 
brokers and the most shameful disre- 
gard of the rights of members. 

“(c) Non-segregation of the reserve 
of members in adequate rate classes. 

“(d) In making valuations on an im- 
proper basis. 

“3. That the convention demands ad- 
equate rates, proper segregation of re- 
serves, fairness and justice to the mem- 
hership in mergers and that no new 
members be admitted after January 1, 
1921, except on adequate rates. 

“4. That this committee be directed 
+o prepare and report to the December 
meeting of this convention proper and 
necessary laws to be recommended to 
the several states for adoption. 

“5 That the committee on blanks be 
directed to prepare a proper valuation 
report and a gain and loss exhibit. 

“6. That the convention most heartily 
approve of the recent action of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress of America 
at Detroit and invite their continued 
co-operation in this work. 

“7. That this convention commends 
the action of those societies that have 
readjusted their rates on an adequate 
basis and urge their members to GCo- 
operate to the fullest extent as the only 
wey in which they can get the protec- 
tion desired in a continuance of their 
societies.” 








the insured’s disappearance, for the 
amount of the policy. In the suit the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky held that 
the beneficiary did not have an insur- 
able interest in the life of the insured 
and could not, therefore, by continuing 
the payment of the premiums keep the 
contract of insurance in force. It was 
also held she was entitled to recover 
the amount of the premiums thus paid 
and this amount was paid to her. 
Nagel, the administrator of the in- 
sured’s estate, contended that the es- 
tate was entitled to recover on the 
policy of insurance. The court held 
that the presumption of death arose 
only at the end of seven years from the 
insured’s disappearance and while his 
nominal wife undertook to keep the 
policy in force by paying the premiums, 
she could not do this because she had 
no insurable interest in his life, “and 
the law forbids one not in such relation 
to carry or enforce an insurance policy 
upon the life of. another. The pre- 
miums thus paid by the nominal wife 
were ineffectual for any purpose.” 
Hence the premiums not having been 
paid the policy lapsed and there was 
nothing payable thereunder. 
, This entire case depends upon the 
neculiar doctrine of Kentucky as to the 
requiréments of insurable interest in 
the beneficiary which is not followed in 
most other states. 


ELECT BROWN PRESIDENT. 
Joseph G. Brown, insurance commis- 
sioner of Vermont. has been elected 
nresident of the National Association 
of-Insurance Commissioners. . 




















CO-OPERATION . 



























"THREE-FOURTHS of : 
| our new paid premi- 
ums during the first half 
of 1919 were personally 
produced by a group of 
one hundred and eighty- 
| three Phoenix Mutual rep- 
resentatives. The new pre- 
| miums of this group total- 

ed wales “ain which is 
an average for the half year 
of $3,232.78 for each indi. 
i vidual. 

It is to full-time repre- 
sentatives of this type that 
we are extending our effec- 
: tive plans of agency co- 
operation. 












Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 

















































PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1867 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 356% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
















































Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com; guara 
a oTRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face wf the Policy will 
EOCOND, that i of from ACOLDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE 
nee of Oe eee a eee sean ’ “2 me 
THIRD, that in case of death f 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 
FOURTH, that in the case of total 









Annual Premium, Ordinary Life, at Age 35......ccccccccsecescecees e 
Twenty Payment Life, at Age 35.....c.-+ssecsess Pessececcosscceccoce 
gaan Year Eadowment, at AGS Wi ccicccciveccecsocccecctecetbcecs 
Agents wanted in the follow States: Dela 
sas; Michigan, Ohio and the District ef p* —— “ieee —a 






UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg. Concord, New Hampshire 
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LIVE HINTS FOR. BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















A life policy if it be in 
any measure adequate to 
the needs of the family 
represents in most 
cases the largest part of 
the estate that a salaried or profes- 
sional man leaves at his death, and 
paid in a lump sum it is @ far larger 
amount of money than the beneficiary 
has ever had to handle at any one 
time. 

The wife who receives a sum of 
money each month may make that al- 
lowance go a long way, receiving the 
utmost return for the money spent, but 
because she is economical in daily ex- 
penditures is no proof that she has the 
qualifications necessary for the invest- 
ing of large sums of money, 
~ There is surprising psychology on 
the part of most men toward life in- 
surance. They do not purchase it for 
the purpose of giving a large sum into 
the hands of a wife or children; they 
intend that it shall be invested for the 
income that it will yield. But how it 
will be invested,, how much: of it .will 
be invested, whether it will be invested 
safely or perilously, and whether it 
will establish a permanent income— 
they leave to chance. If it is invested 
unwisely the whole purpose of insur- 
ance is destroyed, the self denial prac- 
ticed through many years has counted 
for little. The family is left’ in as 
perilous a situation as if the insurance 
had never been taken. 

When a policy matures and is paid 
in'a lump ‘sum the insured’s part is 
finished, the’ contract of the insurance 
company is fulfilled, and it is up to 
thé widow -who instead of receiving a 
monthly allowance receives a check 
.for the capitalized amount of all her 
future income. The thousands it rep- 
resents seems an inexhaustible well, 
the pace of living has been established 
and there seems no immediate need 
of retrenching. Will she také a small 
house and harmonize her expenses to 
the safe income? WilF she by -inspira- 
tion and without experience become a 
shrewd investor? Will she seek and 
obtain .conscientious and able advice? 
The purpose. of.. insurance, her very 
livelihood, depend upon chance and the 
odds- are against her. 

The woman who has:‘run the house 
on a monthly allowance has been ever- 
lastingly trained in handling it, but she 
has not been trained in investing 
thousands of dollars on which the in- 
come of the future depends. The ob- 
ligation of the insurance company un- 
der a monthly income policy will con- 
tinue for.as long as she lives, and if 
she.-doesn’t live. will continue for the 
children for twenty years anyway. The 

_ amount of the income will compel her 
to adjust herself:to the new conditions 
' at once and continue to exercise the 
game judgment as before in handling 
the money receiyed.—Travelers Record. 
eo 6 
In discussing limited pay- 
ment forms Paul M. Smith, 
of Charleston, W. Va., said 
to the Northwestern Mutual 
* Life convention: 

“ * * The actuarial side of life insur- 
ance for years has offered an unequalled 
field for the’ study of a most interest- 
ing exact science. And in no way has 
this science been applied with a greater 

‘ degree of nicety than in the evolution 
‘and perfection of our annual dividend 
| limited payment life policies. Is the 
span. of than’s life considered and is 
| his protection adjusted accordingly? 
|Yes; that and more. His income, too, 
ithat. vital. element. which. enters into 
jevery life insurance sale, fs specifically 
or as i. alee the period of hia pro- 
duc Taw of probability as ap- 
plied-to- encguiied years—when. -plans,. — 


The Purpose 
of Life 
Insurance 


Limited 
Payment 
Forms 


hopes, desires and needs are all merged 
in an active struggling limited career. 
So under his mathematical microscope 
this cold and calculating actuary has 
analyzed this common condition of the 
average man with the result—a scien- 


’ tific plan by which at its absolute cost, 


first,.a most substantial line of protec- 
tion may be provided for the depend- 
ents, and second, a maximum return for 
the insured against the sure and re 
lentless Jimit of human production. This 
is the plain old popular limited pay- 
ment life, and fancy plans and schemes 
may come and go, but the insuring 
public with added discrimination 
brought by the passing years ever con- 
tinue to a large degree to employ this 
plan in purchasing their insurance at 
the time in life when they need it most 
and when they are economically wise in 
assuming the maximum. * * * 

“A two fold purpose usually actuates 
most men in purchasing their insur- 
ance, the family or beneficent element 
and the individual or accumulation-for- 
self desire, and for this double result 
the limited payment plan by reason of 
its comparative cheapness together with 
its substantial reserve has surely been 
devised. Every man is facing his own 
old age just as surely and with more 
certainty than he faces early or prema- 
ture death: We have that arbitrary 
and ease-defying average at age sixty- 
five of the eighty-eignt who have failed 
to succeed in securing permanent com- 
fort for themselves during the last 
dragging years of their life to the 
twelve who have been more fortunate. 
How time-worn and common is the in- 
stance of men reaching that usual pe- 
riod of inactivity at the age of sixty- 
five or thereabouts with earlier fortune 
vanished, no hope of future accumula- 
tion, and life insurance the only refuge. 
A substantial line of full paid insurance 
becomes a boon to such men, and here 
then is a human reason born from the 
experience of the multitude for the ex- 
penditure of an adequate premium in 
earlier life during the flood tide of pros- 
perity. and in a limited period of years, 
in order to meet this tremendous pos- 
sibility of needy old age. * * * 

“The individual may distribute the 
cost as he so desires, his annual out- 
lay being gauged by the number of 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 





THE TRAVELERS 


CONNECTICUT 
WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCI 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 








years selected and this choice depend- 
ing on his financial status and the fu- 
ture prospects of such. He may thus 
carry great or little protection, the 
amount being determined by the fac- 
tor which is always determinate, 
namely, his own productive ability; for 
the relative cost must be paid, and the 
uecessary reserve created, regardless 
of. plan, amount or period of paymen*. 
**¢ # 


“Taking the age of thirty-five for our 
illustrative prospect and using figures 
in round numbers on the approximate 
basis, we will sell him a one payment 
life policy of ten thousand dollars for 
a payment of four thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars, and its reserve at the 
end of the first year becomes more 
than four thousand dollars. Now with 
these figures in mind let me call your 
attention to the fact that we have five 
other limited payment policies to offer 
this same prospect, age thirty-five, with 
a rate to suit his ability and a speci- 
fied termination to conform to his 
needs. On the same ten thousind dol- 
lar basis, we will charge him one 
thousand per year for five years for a 
five payment life with a reserve there- 
on of four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. Omitting the figures of the ten 
as well as the fifteen payment plans, 


we will give him his ten thousand of . 











surance. 


“The Oldest Company in America’”’ 


Issued #s first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. — 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. Unexcelled policies 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its bestl—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York ; 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The Continuous Instal- 
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protection on the popular twenty pay. 
ment plan for a total cost of five thos 
and five hundred dollars with a first 
year’s 
sixty-eight dollars, and a reserve ip 
twenty years of six thousand dollars, 
Should he prefer a 65 life, 
charge him six thousand dollars through 
a thirty year period, the initial pre 
mium being three hundred dollars ani 
the reserve at the end being seven 
thousand dollars. Now to summarize, 
we find that this man may carry, ex. 
cluding the one payment life, his ten 
thousand dollars of protection with a 
choice of paying for it in from five to 
thirty years, the difference in the net 
cost being spanned by only one thous. 
and dollars and *he difference in the 
reserve varying only fifteen hundred 
doHars. And at this point let me sus- 
gest, though fully cognizant of the dif. 
ficulty in carrying out fully our theory 
in the field of work, an ideal plan for 
the average young man in shaping up 
his budget with relation to life insur. 
ance premiums would be to provide for 
a combination of 65 life together with 
some ten, fifteen or twenty payment 
life, as would conform to his ability— 
thus combining the saving feature of 
his insurance expenditure wit! a line 
of ‘contingent protection,’ so to speak, 
which would equalize his premiums 
and increase the face value of his 


line. * * # 
* ¢ 


Department stores offer a 

Group on field for group insurance. 

Department The Maryland Assurance 

Store recently issued «a group 

contract covering the em: 

ployes of Stewart & Co., the largest 

department store in the city. The it 

surance will aggregate $575,000. Agent 
Arthur E. Warren landed the policy. 





STRIKE DELAYS “INSURANCE 
EPORT” 


Denver Printers Tie Up August Number 
of Insurance Paper—Adjust- 
ment . Delayed 


Cyrus K. Drew, editor of the “Insur 
ance Report” of Denver, was cught in 
the big printers’ strike of Denver, 
which is now five weeks old. It tied 
up his August number just as the 
forms were being closed. Tlie issue 
is a fight for increased wages and at 
this time there is not. much prospect 


‘of quick adjustment, although confer 


ences are being constantly held 





HAVE PASSED $5,000,000 MARK 

The Johnston & Collins Co., general 
agents of the Travelers, New York, have 
passed the $5,000,000 mark in paid pro 


duction this year. 
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Founded 1865 r ome o 





The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 





The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 





Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
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Occupational Ratings 














By Robertson G. Hunter, Vice-President and Actuary of the 
. Equitable Life of Iowa 
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payne! i 
‘ional hazard is of two kinds. 


Occul 
First, the health hazard, and second, 
the accident hazard. There are some 
occupations that have a health hazard 
only, such as glass workers; some that 
have an accident hazard only, such as 
electrics! workers; and some that have 
both the health and accident hazard, 
such as miners. Three methods are 
in use at the present time to cover 
the occupational hazard: 

(1) T rating up method, that is, 
advancing the age a certain number 
of yea: 

(2) Tne extra premium method. 

(3) The class method; that is to 
say, placing the policies in certain 
classes, calling for an increased pre- 


mium. One company has, for instance, 


four classes; the standard class, the 
intermediate class, the medium class, 
and the hazardous class. 

From an actuarial standpoint there 
are objections to all three methods. 
For that reason one or two companies 
have adopted a combination of two of 
the above methods, but even this com- 


bination is not altogether sound actu- 
arially. Such being the case, it seems 
desirable to adopt a method that is 
easily understood, that appeals to the 
public, and does not require involved 
lhookkeeping. The rating up method is 
easily understood, is simple to handle 
and seems to us to appeal to the public 
more than the other methods. Accord- 
ingly we adop*ed the rating up method. 
Based on Statistcal Information 


Our occupational ratings, generally 
speaking. are based upon statistical in- 
formation. There are a few occupa- 
tions upon which we have no mortal- 
ity statistics, but we can estimate the 
probable mortality in such occupations 
fairly closely from the’ mortality in in- 
dustries in which the workers are sub- 
ect to like conditions. The most re- 
cent and authoritative investigation in- 
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What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 
no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. Is it 
Stracce that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


io the mortality among certain occupa- 
tions was that conducted by the actua- 
ries and medical directors of a large 
number of companies, of which the 
Equitablé was one, each of the com- 
panies contributing its data to the in- 
vestigation. Then there are the occu- 
pational mortality statistics based upon 
the census of 1910, and of individual 
companies like the Metropolitan, the 
New York Life, and The Prudential Life, 
who have published their experience. 
So that our occupational ratings are 
not based as some think upon the ob- 
servations of the actuaries or medical 
directors, but upon the observations of 
many companies, scientifically tabulated 
and investigated. In some occupations 
these statistics soon get out of date, 
but we try to keep abreast of the 
changing conditions in our industrial 
life by studying personal investigations 
made by trained observers. 

“That is all very well,” I can hear 
some of you say, “but why was it nec- 
essary to rate up occupations that we 
previously accepted on the regular plan 
without any rating? . The company has 
experienced a low mortality during its 
entire history with the exception of 
last year, so what sense is there in 
changing our practice? Why not leave 
well enough alone?” 

That is a very pertinent question, and 
it deserves a pertinent answer. Con- 
ditions have changed in our company 
very materially in the last five years. 
We are no longer a company doing 
business almost exclusively in the 
country districts. We are spreading 
out into the industrial districts and are 
seeking for business more aggressively 
than ever before. In the old days when 
we did our business almost exclusively 
among the farmers and merchants, a 
number of hazardous occupations that 
eame to us was a very small propor- 
tion of the total applications, and 


consequently could not have much 










It stands for something 
Sixty-eight 






effect on the mortality of the com- 
pany as a whole. But as we spread 
out into the industrial centers the oc- 
cupations that involved some hazard 
became a larger and larger proportion 
of our business and would eventually 
have had a material effect upon the 
mortality of the company, us a whole. 
It, therefore, became necessary to make 
a change in our practice, either rating 
them up or declining them, and we 
decided that the first method was the 
better one. 


In instructions contained in our oc- 
cupational pamphlet you will find it 
stated that the advance in age is the 
same for all plans of insurance. Now 
this at first glance may seem strange 
to you, and as I have already had one 
or two inquiries about the reason for 
this it might be well to anticipate any 
further inquiries, by explaining it to 
you today. Here is a man thirty-five 
years of age who asks for an ordinary 
life policy, and we rate him up five 
years, fhus increasing the premium 
from $26.38 to $31.05. The agent who 
receives this policy for delivery turns 
to the twenty payment life premium 
for age 35 and finds it to be $35.18, 
which is over $4 higher than the pre- 
mium for an ordinary life policy at age 
40. Thinking that the insured might 
be willing to pay this additional rate, 
if ‘he could get the policy issued at the 
true age, he returns the policy to us, 
with the request to rewrite it on the 
twenty payment life plan at age 35, 
and is much surprised in many cases 
that we refuse to do so. 

Let us take another case of an ordi- 
nary life policy at age 35, rated up 
say 12 years. The premium at the ad- 
vanced age of 47 is $40.48. The agent 
then turns to the twenty year endow- 
ment rate at age 35 and finds it to be 
$48.62. He, therefore, asks us to issue 
a policy on the twenty year endowment 
plan at the true age. 


Fallacious Reasoning 


The fallacy of this reasoning is that 
the agent. forgets the benefit that the 
company is giving the insured for the 
premum paid. He is looking at one 
side of the shield only, namely, the 
premium paid by the insured, and for- 
gets to look at the other side of the 
shield, viz. the benefit paid by the 
company. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 

WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 

Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















A twenty payment life pclicy sells 
for a higher premium than the ordinary 
life because of the fact that premiums 
are only payable for twenty years. 
That being the case, the difference be- 
tween the twenty payment life pre- 
mium and the ordinary life premium 
must be set aside by the company in 
order that the company may have on 
hand at the end of the twenty years a 
sufficient sum of money so that it may 
give the insured protection without 
asking for any more premiums. Simi- 
larly with the twenty year endowment 
policy; the difference between the 
twenty year endowment premium and 
the twenty payment life preinium must 
be scrupulously set aside by the com- 
pany in order that the company may 
pay to those who survive the twenty 
years the face of the policy. 


Now, if we were to use any of those 
extra premiums to pay the extra death 
losses, which is what the agent oas- 
sumes we can do when he asks us to 
issue a twenty payment life pulicy. or a 
twenty year endowment policy at the 
true age, we would not be able to 
waive all premiums after the twentieth 
year on the twenty payment life policy, 
or pay the face of the policy on the 
twenty year endowment plan at the 
end of the twenty years. Accordingly, 
it is necessary, wherever there is an 
extra mortality to be taken care of, 
that an extra premium or an advance 
in age be made, no matter what the 
form of the policy may be Yon will 
notice, however, that on endowmen* 
policies the advance in age does not 
call for as large an extra premium. 
The difference, for instance, between 
the ordinary life premiums at age 40 
and 35 is $4.67, whereas under the 
twentv year endowment policy the dif- 
ference in premiums is only $1.76. 
Now, the reason for this difference ia 
that the risk run by the company de- 
creases very mucn faster on the twenty 
year endowment plan than on the ordi- 
nary life plan. 


There are one or two exceptions to 
the statement that I have made that an 
advance in age is required wherever 
there is an extra mortality, no matter 
what the plan of insurance may be. 
You will find in the occupation pamph- 
let that in certain favorable cases we 
will grant 10, 15 or 20 year endowment 
policies without any advance in age, 
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where we require an advance in age 
on the life plan. That is because we 
believe that the extra mortality that 
we will experience in such cases does 
not begin to show until the policy has 
been in force for 15 or 20 years. I can 
illustrate this better to you in the case 
of overweights. Take a young over- 
weight, say a man 25 years of age. 
The extra mortality on this man over 
the whole of his life may be 137 per 
cent, assuming that 100 per cent is 
the mortality of a normal risk. This 
mortality. however, does not start at 
137 per cent and continue that way 
through the whole of life. What it 
does is to commence at about 100 per 
cent and continue this way for a few 
years, say 15 years, then it begins to 
gradually increase so that by the time 
the insured has reached age 60, the 
mortality has increased to 150 per cent. 
If, then, we can issue a policy under 
which the risk decreases as the mor- 
tality increases and under which the 
ridk becomes zero at the period at 
which there begins a material increase 
in the mortality, we could afford to 
issue such a policy without any rating 
up. Such a policy, of course, is the 
endowment policy. 

In the occupation manual, we have 
indicated the practice of the company 
with regard to the inclusion of the dis- 
ability or double indemnity benefits in 
policies issued to men following the 
occupations listed in the manual. It is 
unnecessary for me to explain why 
either or both benefits are excluded 
from rated up policies, but judging 
from the correspondence at the home 
office, I infer that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand why the double in- 
demnity benefit is frequently and the 
disability benefit is occasionally left 
out of policies issued without rating up. 
Let me explain the reason, so far as 
the double indemnity is concerned, by 
the following example: 

The death rate on the average of a 
body of policyholders is about 10 per 
1,000. Out of these ten men, one will 
die from accident and nine from nat- 
ural causes. Now suppose the acci- 
dent death rate of a certain occupation 
is twice the normal, while the sicknes3 
death rate is normal. There will be 
eleven men dying from all causes, two 
of whom will die from accident. Thus 
the total death rate would be increased 
by 10 per cent, while the accident 
death rate will be increased by 100 per 
cent. We can take care of an extra 
10 per cent death rate in a certain 
pumber of cases without increasing the 
rate for the life contract, but we can- 
not take care of a 100 per cent increase 
in double indemnity without charging 
twice the normal extra premium for 
the double indemnity benefit. 

Disability Benefit 

When it comes to the disability ben- 
efit, we are not so much concerned 
about the accident hazard as we are 
about the health hazard. The disa- 
bility experience of the two companies 
before mentioned shows that the acci- 
dent disability rate is about 5 per cent 
of the total disability rate. If, there- 
fore, the accident hazard is not. unduly 
incre-sed, we will grant the disability 
benefit. When, however, we have rea- 
son to believe that any of the occupa- 
tions, such as the dusty trades, are 
conducive of tuberculosis, we strike 
out the disability benefits, since tuber- 
culosis is one of the main causes of 


Says Advertising Will 
Not Sell Insurance 


OPINION OF WM. ALEXANDER 


Not Like Other Commodities; Direct 
Contact With Agent Needed in 
Transaction 


In a statement to agents of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society (part of its 
“Timely Talks on Important Subjects” 
series now appearing with “Agency 
Items,” the Equitable’s agency publica- 
tion), Secretary William Alexander says 
that newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing does not sell life insurance. The 
subject of his statement is “Should Life 
Insurance Companies Advertise?” In 
taking the negative position Mr. Alex- 
ander makes an exception of a certain 
amount of advertising, such as the ads 
in insurance papers, the financial state- 
ments in daily papers early in the year, 
and the cards of local producers insert- 
ed in papers to stimulate local transac- 
tions. 

But as to the general idea of advertis- 
ing in papers and magazines Mr. Alex- 
ander says it does not interest people. 
The only way to sell life insurance is 
through the agent. Although the suc- 
cess of the agent has been partly due 
to advertising, it has not yet been due 
to the kind of advertising that has been 
most successful in stimulating the sale 
of ordinary commodities. 

Mr. Alexander makes seven points, 
some of them being: 

1. Advertising is essential in every 
branch of business. There is no excep- 
tion in life insurance. In my estimation 
life insurance is as dependent upon ad- 
vertising as any other business. 

2. Certain life insurance companies 
have been unsuccessful. Others have 
been eminently prosperous. The former 
have -failed because they have adver- 
tised improperly or not at all. The latter 
owe their prosperity largely to the fact 
that they have advertised shrewdly. 

3. I have never talked with a publish- 
er or advertising agent who has not 
asserted that as advertising of a certain 
kind stimulates the sale of ordinary 
commodities, advertising of the same 
kind will be equally effective in stimu- 
lating the sale of life insurance. This 
I believe to be utterly fallacious. 

4. The life insurance business is in 
some respects unique. Advertising that 
will sell ordinary commodities will not 
sell life insurance. Moreover, the meth- 
ods which prevail in the conduct of the 
life insurance business differ radically 
from those employed by the sellers of 
ordinary commodities. This makes it 








total and permanent disability. What 
is true of occupation is also true of 
family history so far as the disability 
benefit is concerned. If the family 
history shows a tubercular taint, the 
disability benefits are excluded even 
although the policy may be issued with- 
out any rating up. Insanity in the 
family is nother cause for refusing 
the disability benefits even although 
the policy is issued as applied for. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
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practically impossible for the insurance 
companies to adopt the methods of or- 
dinary advertisers. 

5. Advertising agents seem to think 
that officers of insurance companies are 
more or less ignorant about the art of 
advertising. But I can say for the 
company with which I am identified 
that advertising has had a most careful 
serutiny. It has availed itself of the 
services of the best writers and the 
inmost expert advertising men. It has 
paid out goed money for alt kinds of 
advertising and it has watched the re- 
sults. The conelusion reached is that 
while advertising is essential, advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines— 
the best kind of advertising for the 
stimulation of the sale of ordinary com- 
modities—has little influence in stimu- 
lating the sale of life insurance. 





COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION 


Many Prominent Life Insurance Men 
Attend—Hedges Makes Hit at 
Banquet 


Job Hedges, counsel for the Ass3o- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
made his customary hit at the dinner 
tendered by Hartford insurance men to 
the insurance commissioners in Hart- 
ford last week. 

Among some of the life men seen ct 
the Hartford convention were George 
T. Wight, president of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents; Actuary 
Craig and J. V. Barry and A. Leroy 
Lincoln, Metropolitan; Alfred Hurrell, 
Prudential; Major Carr, American 
Central; Henry F. Tyrrell, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; E. E. Rittenhouse, Equit- 
able; Isace Miller Hamilton, Federal 
Life; Massey Wilson, International 
Life; T. W. Blackburn, secretary of 
American Life Convention; Henry 
Moir, president Actuarial Society of 
America; T. Louis Hansen and J. H. 
Woodward, Guardian Life, and the pres- 
idents of the Travelers, Phoenix Mu- 
tual and Connecticut General. 





BOSTON INVITATION 

The Boston Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation has extended an invitation to the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers to meet in Boston next year. 

The Chicago delegation to Pittsburgh 
has voted to support Jules Girardin. for 
president. ; 








Why Companies Do 
Not Advertise More 


ARTICLE IN AN AD MAGAZINE 


C. T. Hubbard Tells “New Yor!: Adver. 
tising Club News” That They Do 
Not Have To 

“The Mystery of Insurance Advertis. 
ing” is the title of an article appearing 
in the current issue of the “New Yor; 
Advertising Club News.” The author 
is Clarence T. Hubbard, and the tey 
of his article is why life insurance 
companies do not advertise more jp 
magazines of national circulation. Here 
is what he says: 

“Many advertising fans and not a 
few professionals are deeply concern. 
ing themselves these days with ‘he 
constant thought of ‘Why don’: life in. 
surance companies advertise more” 
Booklets, pamphlets and envelope filler; 
have appeared in quantities bu‘ no ai- 
vertising from an ‘account’ point of 
view. Why? 

“Mainly this. Stock life insurance 
companies do not advertise because the 
amount of new business they can write 
is limited. This isn’t so with the candy 
business, the drug trade or the automo. 
bile game. The clothier and the fruit 
grower can spend their: entire income 
advertising if they so desire. The 
butcher, the baker and the candle-stick 
maker can increase their business a 
million times over and rems:in happy 
unless the government calls them a 
monopoly. But the life insurance com 
pany—no! 

“The amount of new business; permit- 
ted any stock life insurance company 
in this country and doing business in 
New York State is limited to 25 per 
cent of the amount of busines: in force 
at the beginning of the year. For ex 
ample, if a stock life insurance com- 
pany has in force on the last day in 
December, 1918, life insurance amount: 
ing to five hundged million dollars this 
company would be limited to ‘he writ 
ing of one hundred and _ twenty-five 
millions of new business during 191! 
And millions, in the life insurance bus 
iness, as you know, aren’t such very 
staggering figures. 

“In addition there are certain limits 
imposed in certain states that only per 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 
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IMAR CONSTITUTION 


Social Insurance End Is Cov- 
By Constitution of New 
German Republic 





new German Republic’s Con- 
adopted at the Weimar As- 
uly 31, 1919, social insurance 


d by Article 161, which reads: 


» purpose of conserving health 
ibility to work, of protecting 
od and of guarding against the 
Vicissitudes of life, the nation 
e a comprehensive system of 

with the authoritative co- 
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REV. B. F. BATES DEAD 


The R 


ev. Benjamin Franklin Bates, 


the oldest superintendent of The Pru- 
dential, died Sunday night in Brooklyn 


of heart disease. 


heer in 
Brooklyn. 


He had been a pio- 
the insurance business in 


Keating Has Group 
Hearing in Hartford 


QUESTION OF RATES DISCUSSED 





Wants No Net Term Rates Less Than 
Those Derived From American 
3, Per Cent, 





Insurance Commissioner Keating, of 
the Maryland Insurance Department, 
held a hearing in Hartford last week 
based on a letter he sent to companies 
in reference to group insurance rates. 
Among those at the conference were 
President Butler, Travelers; Actuary 
Craig and J. V. Barry, Metropolitan; 
and Actuary Cammack, Aetna. 

The letter of the commissioner fol- 
lows: 

“Gentlemen: The attention of this 
Department has in the past few weeks 
been frequently called to the fact that 
some companies writing group insur- 
ance are charging less than net term 
rates as derived from the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality with 3% 
per cent interest, the standard in use 
in this State. 

“It is the opinion of the actuary to 
this Department that any rates less 
than the net rates as shown by that 
standard are insufficient, insecure and 
impracticable. 
pany is issuing group. policies upon less 
than net rates, according to the above 
standard, you are hereby required, in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 179 of the insurance laws of this 
state, to discontinue the writing of such 
policies, and to file with this Depart- 
ment copies of tables of rates upon 
group policies which will hereafter be 
used in Maryland. 

“THOMAS J. KEATING.” 





Sometimes we wonder 


The Value whether field men ap- 
: of preciate the one great 
Independence blessing of their busi- 

ness — independence, 


says the National Casualty “Agent’s 
Record.” We know that many of them 
abuse it and by abuse destroy it. There 
is, in the freedom and independence of 
a field man a priceless blessing. Any 
man who belongs to the routine of big 
business, either office or shop, is able 
to appreciate fully just what the free 
lance or self-directed agent has. Inde- 
pendence ought to belong to every- 
body, and in a way it does. First of 
all, independence is the birthright of 
everyone, and man chooses his employ- 
ment according to his ability and de- 
sire. If he takes up a trade, he holds 
on to part of his independence but 
swaps his right to begin and stop when 
he chooses; the place where he will 
work; the kind of work he will do, and 
the right to direct his effort; for a 
steady wage. He can only work so 
many hours each day or week and he 
agrees to limit the amount of his earn- 
ings. His liberty is restricted and al- 
ways will be. If he accepts employ- 
ment at the office, he joins the time 
clock squad and assumes obligations 
toward those above him and those un- 
der him. He becomes part. of a machine 
and must depend upon the rest for his 
success. His independence is _pre- 
sérved but mortgaged, But the man 
who chooses insurance field work will 
be free from all such handicaps and 
restrictions as those mentioned. He 
awakens with no sense of obligation to 
be anywhere on the minute, and a noon 
day whistle is not another signal. Five 
o’clock does not mean to punch a time 
clock, for his independence is unre- 
stricted. On the other hand, he awakes 


to the privilege of a field to exploit.. 


A field full of prospects and opportun- 
ity. He awakes to the privilege of 
jumping out and hustling. Hustling 
all day and as late as he pleases. 
Hustling behind his ambition and with 
a big chance to add a day of splendid 
success to his record. A chance to get 
not only the cash profit for the day, ‘but 
also to nail down some business that 
can be made to pay him profit for the 


Therefore, if your com- * 


next twenty years. On the other hand, 
he may awake to distorted and exagge- 
rated ideas of independence. Ideas to 
get up when he pleases, go to work 
when he pleases and te work as little as 
he pleases. If he fails to recognize that 
the only kind of independence worth 
having must come from a full and well 
ordered day, carried through every 
day, then he had better trade that 
greater independence for some type of 
sure thing, because any course of treat- 
ment other than the most rigid self 
discipline must spell ‘failure. We have 
studied with care both success and 
tailure of field men, and we find that 
failure is in ninety per cent of all cases 
cue to the fact that the agent has exag- 
gerated ideas of independence; that 
ke works constantly against his dwn 
success, and will never succeed until 
he understands that work spells inde- 
pendence. . 





More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 
DES MOINES 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 











(Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 





The 59 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 1918, of 
which over Seven Hundred Thos 
sand was in dividends. The in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and ure now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars 


_ The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 8.6% and 
is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars, 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















Our Policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY 


Organized 1850 


NEW YORK 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life 
by corresponding wit 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Azencies 


Saunte may be benefitted 











IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 














is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 

Investigate for yourself. 

Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE SURCHARGE CRITICISMS 


The tongue-lashing given to fire in- 
surance company managers at the Hart- 
ford convention of the insurance com- 
missioners last week—a two hour de- 
nunciation which wore itself out only 
at the midnight hour—was unfortunate 
from many angles, not the least of 
which was the tone of the speakers, one 
of whom, Commissioner Button, of Vir- 
ginia, shook with anger. At least half 

“a dozen new commissioners found 
themselves in an atmosphere of ex- 
treme hostility to fire insurance com- 
pany management, with no one to de- 
fend the companies. All that had goéne 
before, the years of co-operation be- 
tween companies and commissioners, 
the willingness of the underwriters to 
meet the commissioners more than half 
way, was forgotten. So far as the new 
commissioners could gather the under- 
writers were bad eggs, undesirable cit- 
izens. Even such a former level-headed 
commissioner as the veteran Young, of 
North Carolina, was too poor upon this 
oecasion to do them reverence, but 
joined in the unhappy ‘scalp hunting. 

Now at what were the commissioners 
so incensed that made them speak 
their minds so bluntly and so savagely? 
First and foremost, at the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters on whom 
they placed the responsibility for the 
original promulgation of the surcharge 
end which they also held responsible 
because the surcharge has not been 
taken off uniformly. Next, at the big 
companies which they allege cite the 
struggles of the smaller companies 
when they want rates kept up, the di- 
rect accusation being that the largé@ 
companies take cover under the skirts 
of the small companies when the large 
companies are really the principal gain- 
ers if rates be undisturbed. Again, 
they do not like the threats which com- 
panies make—and sometimes carry out 
—of leaving a state en masse when 
they feel aggrieved or think that con- 
ditions umder which they must operate 
are intolerable. Then, roo, there is dis- 
pleasure at the attitude of some fire 
insurance managers in criticising com- 
missioners for their action on the sur- 
charge. And, in the last analysis, there 
is resentment because some of the com- 


panies are alleged to be declaring divi- 
dends larger than normally; that cer- 
tain states pay for bad experience in 
other states; and that the companies 
did not immediately surrender to the 
judgment of the commissioners and 
themselves take the initiative in declar- 
ing the surcharge off. c 
The resentment harbored against 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers is not easy to grasp. No one un- 


_derstands the machinery of the Na- 


tional Board, its methods of operation, 
any more completely than do Commis- 
sioners Button and Young. They have 
long since learned that it is not and 
cannot be if it wanted to be a rate- 
making organization; st has not been 
for years. The National Board did not 
promulgate the surcharge; neither 
could it remove it. it did make rec- 
ommendations, but these can only be 
carried out by the rate mechanism of 
the fire insurance business, viz.: the 
rating organizations, nearly all of which 
crganizations have removed the sur- 
charge at the commissioners’ request, 
while others are falling into line. 
There is no necessity of telling Colonel 
Button and Colonel Young that the 
National Board membership carries 
with it no obligation in relation to rates 
and commissions because rates and 
commissions cannot be fixed legally by 
such an organization. 

Furthermore, some of its members 
would not be members if the National 
Board did have such legal authority. 
They would prefer to operate indepen- 
dently. Rates as promulgated nowa- 
days are of an advisory nature, with 
aunti-discriminatory regulation by the 
states. 

Furthermore, it is a fact that the 
rating organizations have removed the 
surcharge in the face of a silent but a 
general protest from the agency force 
of the country, which is the sufferer 
in the long run. The agents’ organ- 
ization was not represented at the hear- 
ings of the commissioners, nor were 
eny brokerage organizations. So far 
as can be learned there has been no 
general protest against the surcharge 
on the part of the public; at least, none 


evidenced in letters to daily papers or 


in letters to the active producers of 
insurance, the agents and brokers. [ts 
is even said that all of the comniis- 
sioners have not favored the remova! 
of the surcharge although the commit- 
tee itself was unanimous and repre- 
sentative. 

A question which insurance men can- 
not help asking themselves is whether 
the conditions which originally justi- 
fied the surcharge have been removed. 
It is true that the war is over, but can 
anyone say truthfully that there is not 
a post war hazard? Every factory las 


been working full speed day and night, ° 


with buildings in poor housekeeping 
shape as a consequence and machinery 
worn out. Improvements have been 
neglected. Plants which were on a 
war time basis are now on a peace 
basis, necessitating a revamping of 
processes. The loss departments have 
many interesting stories to tell. The 
Eastern Underwriter heard of.a church 
loss in New Jersey which could have 
been settled for $1,000 a few years ago, 
but which cost the companies $3,750 to 
settle. This is only an instance of the 
rise in replacement eosts. -It is true 


‘these destinies; 


that the companies are running up a 
tremendous volume in premiums, but 


their liability shows a proportionate in-” 


crease; and | trémendons; losses! stare 
them in the face in ease of bad fires 
in many congested ‘centers: 


could ‘be written on that’ score. 

Commissioner Button’s slurring re- 
marks about the small companies made 
in Hartford. will. be difficult for him to 
explain. “What do the 2,000,000: peo- 
ple of Virginia care about the 200 
stockholders of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine?” he asked. - “They are not in- 
terested. whether. those, stockholdérs 
draw 6 per cent or 4 per cent or’ 15 
per cent or nothing.” Evidently; the 
commissioner thinks that the little fel- 
low can take care of himself; that if 
he is tied up with the big fellow in 
business association both should go 
down together. That’s pretty danger- 
ous doctrine for a public official to 
sponsor. It is a position diametrically 
opposed to that taken by the late The- 
odore Roosevelt who did not believe in 
punishing anyone simply because he 
was big, nor in withdrawing protection 
from the weak. And is it criminal for 
the big companies to give a thought to 
the little ones? They should be com- 
mended for it. 

And to sum up, why should not the 
insurance companies have made a fight 
for the surcharge, if they thought If 
should’ stand? Why should they be 
publicly exorcised for lese majesty? 

It may be that they were right in 
their attitude and the commissioners 
wrong. The radical element in America 
has not yet reached a zenith of power 
which enables it to prevent a corpora- 
tion from sticking up for its rights, al- 
though in some quarters such corpor- 
ate action may be regarded as bad 
form. j nN 

One of the interesting sidelights on 


this whole affair is the lack of real 


power possessed by the National Board 


‘in directing the destinies of fire insuir- 


Sometimes, it is able to direct 
at other times not. 
‘Certain is it that there is no Ban John- 
son (the baseball czar) in fire insur- 
ance—no one power which can swing 


ance. 


‘the business this way or that by a mere 


say so. It might be a’ good thing if 
there were such a power, but no one 
knows that there isn’t netter than do 


the commissioners, as has. before been 


stated. And in this connection there 
is no Ban Johnson among the commis- 
sioners either, despite the fact that 
rome of them have been usurping 
more power all the time. There-is a 
limit to how far they can go, and one 
of these limits is in the censorship of 
insurance newspapers. At Hartford Joe 
Button shook his finger at the insur- 
ance newspaper representatives and 
warned them against criticising the 
commissioners. The Kaiser tried sone 
ofthat stuff,’ but-he did not- get away 
with it. 





STOKES..IN SPAIN 
Everard Stokes, of: the Royal Ex- 
change’ who made many friends during 
oo visit to this: country, is now 
n Spain 





EB. L. Seneco has been’: appointed 
state agent -for the serena: Union in 
Ohio -and Indiana. 


And ‘the « 
taxes, with their upward slant! A book 


es 
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SIR GERALD H. RYA?! 





" miasioner of Washington, D. © 


Sir Gerald H. Ryan, general 
of the Phoenix Assurance, 5 
made a baronet. Sir Gerald | 
ing the recent years, render 
siderable service to the public 
which may be mentioned his 
work in connection with the 
of Egypt; as chairman of the comnit. 
tee appointed by the government in 
1916 to consider and report upon any 
amendments in the financial scheme 
of the National Insurance Act: on the 
committee appointed in 1915 to con- 
sider the question of insurance against 
damage by aircraft and bombardment; 
and on the advisory committee recently 
appointed by the Grand Trunk Railway 
to consider terms proposed by the 
Canadian Government for ac«uisition 
of the property. Sir Gerald is a jus 
tice of the peace for Norfolk, Suffolk 
and London, and was chairman of the 
Reform Club in 1916-1918. 


Rear Admiral H. T. Mayo, 
United States Navy, could noi 
the convention of the International 
Claim Association at Old Point this 
week because of the serious illness of 
a member of his family. 

ee 


Ss. J. Evarts, formerly of the 
The Eastern Underwriter, headed the 
honor roll of the Northwestern National 
Life agency force for August, producing 
more paid-for business that month than 
any agent of the Company. 

ss £ 


John E. Davis and William 
son have been appointed 
general agents of the Wester) 
ment of the Aetna Fire. M1 
has been with the Aetna for 
seven years, twenty years of t 
as special agent in Wisconsin 
years ago he was brought to 
cago office as manager of the 
partment and for five years 
superintendent of agencies. 
son has been superintendent o! 
proved risk department. He 
the Aetna a year and a-half ; 
the Hartford Fire, for. which 
traveled in Oklahoma and Indi 
many years. Prior to going 
Hartford he was with the Nor 
surance fourteen years in 0 
field. 
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2 es i4 P . Fi _ ° 
Made Assistant. © ~~ 76 Companies in 
ww e 
Pay U.S, Managers’ Detective Bureau 
ROYA! 2XCHANGE PROMOTIONS ~ GOOD WORK AT SMALL EXPENSE 
le ©. Forbush, General Agent, and Seven Investigators in Field; No 
a Waller, Superintendent of Attempt to Recover Individual 
(gencies, Advanced Cars; the Plan 
shia to The Eastern, Underwriter) There are now seventy-six companies 
‘ ‘. England, Sept..16.—Gayle.T.. . in the Automobile Underwriters’ Detect- 
sy . twelve years general agent ive Bureau, which is controlled by a 
ae oval Exchange, and Arthur company committee of five company of- 
oa uperintendent of agencies, ficials, N. S: Bartow, chairman; and 
hee b appointed assistant United which is directed by H. M. Shedd. The 
voi 3 mopogers of the Royal Exchange. bureau has seven investigators and its 
—. a ) ointments were made by Capt. object is to recover cars and turn over 
3 Theil nager, during to the civil authorities evidence against 
— wey — o sae States thieves, and to stimulate in public offi- 
is recent trip to the Un Is an interest in diminishing this kind 
h t cials an 4 
Richar’’ D. Harvey is United States  (¢ thievery. The burecu does not trace 
manager of the Royal Exchange. individual cars for members, being im- 
_ é practicable, but alarm sheets are — 
, daily to the police department and se- 
A COMMENT 68) GanemARES lected garages, and recoveries are 
; looked for principally in groups at re- 
les Rag obo —— ceivers, garages, barns and localities 
Fee eee ae disclosed through confessions of thieves. 
patie A report of the committee, which in 
A Rochester local agent is quoted as ccanien oe we eee 
follows in a local daily paper regarding § qinherlake and Roderick O’Connor, 
the surcharge: shows that the bureau has recovered in . 
“It seems to me that.the companies its 1918-1919 fiscal year cars of the in- 
have removed the surcharge, which will ——, yl AK apo = a. - 
save the property owners of Rochester 1919, were $25,000. 
$150,000 and the people of the country 
millions each year, against their better DEPARTMENT INVESTIGATOR 
judgmen They, Sate. <eeeee ‘eee William’ F. Ward, Formerly of New 
selves to be bulldozed by a few Western York Fire Insurance Exchange, Now 
politicians who. know nothing about fire With Jersey Commissioner 
insurance underwriting and its impor- ; : 
tance to the credit system of the coun- 7 ee a Pane a ap 
try. I rea Reser yn Bho pho Dac a investigator of the _ ange of bank- 
ance rates s : 
pet of shoes, clothing and other com- “En were mabe pre co ile 
modities and or es tr gate any matters that may be assigned 
labor. When property is dam rs to him by the department, with partic- 
fire the companies have to pay the re- lar reference to insurance, and it is 
placement a oo Sy me penal believed that rating matters will claim 
real estate at the time 8 - much of his attention. 
This replacement. value is determined 


by today’s market cost of- the damaged 
or destroyed property which is abnor- 


mally hig! 
ly, pay cor 
settle fir: 


“If the 
charge in 


HAS 


Chas. iredick & Co. has been ap- 
Philadelphia representative of 
the Americ 


pointed 


FIRE INSURANCE, DEPARTMENT 
































Mr. Ward was for several years con- 
nected with the New York Fire Insur- 


ance Exchange. 
1. The companies, according- 


respondingly high amounts to 
losses. 

companies needed the sur- 
i917 they surely need it now.” 





SPRINKLERED RATES 

Some of the underwriters are com- 
plaining about the low rates on sprink- 
lered buildings. One well known ex- 
aminer says that no building in which 
‘here is a possibility of total loss should 
be rated under 15 cents. He quoted 
the case of a sprinklered risk in De- 
troit, Mich., which was a total loss 
with a rate of less than 15 cents. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 


in National Fire, Columbus. 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
123 William Street; NEW YORK 
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THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 
$9,216,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5.38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR. RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 








Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 


Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar St., 
New York City 


Scottish Union & National 
Atlas Assurance Co. 


1 Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, N..J. 


Fireman’s Fund 
Home Fire & Marine 


Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
Nationale of Paris 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INc. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York- 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey . 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. . 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 

. Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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_ COLUMBIA DISTILLERY LOSS 


Total Insurance $750,000; Branson and 
Dameron to Adjust for 
the Companies 


George R. Branson and L. C. Dameron 
are to be adjusters for the fire which 
destroyed the Columbia Distillery of the 
United States Alcohol Co., which burned 
in the Standard Oil Fire. With the ex- 
ception of some molasses tanks, this 
loss is expected to be total. The prop- 
erty is located on the South side of 
Greenpoint Avenue, between Kingsland 
Avenue and Newtown Creek, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Johnson & Higgins brokered the 
line which was written under a blanket 
form covering buildings and contents. 
Below is a list of the companies that 
are on the risk and the amount for 
which each is liable. The total insur- 
ance carried is $750,000. 

Hamilton, N. Y., $5,000; Merchants, 
$12,500; Globe & Rutgers, $138,700; 
American Eagle, N. Y., $1,500; Fidelity- 
Phenix, N. Y., $2,500; Atlas, England, 
$13,000; Pacific, N. Y., $26,000; Auto- 
mobile, Hartford, $6,500; Fireman’s, 
N, J., $4,500; Royal, England, $10,000; 
New York Und,, $27,000; Queen, $25,000; 
Niagara, $10,000; Westchester, $34,750; 
Tokio, $6,500; London & Lanc., $5,000; 
N, B. & M., $6,000; Home, $26,000; City 
of New York, $14,000; Phoenix, London, 
$8,500; Glens Falls, $15,000; United 
States, $18,000; North River, $20,000; 
National, Conn., $66,221; Law Union & 
Rock, $30,000; Hanover, N. Y., $5,000; 
Hartford, Conn., $21,000; Pennsylvania, 
Pa., $2,500; Fireman’s Fund, $15,000; 
Yorkshire, $15,000; Franklin, Pa., $34,- 
829; Detroit Fire & Marine, $8,000; 
United Firemens, Pa., $15,000; St. Paul 

e & Marine, $30,000; Connecticut, 
$22,500; British America, Can., $12,500; 
State of Pa., $25,000; Ins. Co. of N. A., 
$12,500, 








Standard Oil Fire 
at Greenpoint, L. I. 
(Continued from page 1) 


fire to the fire boat New Yorker. Three 
men on board this boat were burned 
when one fell into the blazing creek, 
another jumped in co save him, and 
. when their clothes caught fire, a third 
jumped in and submerged them, putting 
out the fire in their clothing, The three 
were finally dragged aboard. A bridge 
leading to Laurel Hiu, called Penny 
Bridge, was burned, and several build- 
ings on the other side of the creek 
caught fire but caused little damage. 
The fire demolished the plant of the 
Columbia Distillery on which many of 
the fire insurance companies have 
tines. 

Across the street from this plant is 
the Miller Building, which is fireproof 
and has wired glass windows. This 
building was undamaged, and prevented 
the fire from reaching the buildings of 
the Green Point Stcrage Co., in which 
are stored naval supplies such as resin 
and tar. The New York fire insurance 
companies also had lines on this risk. 
A remarkable fact was that no one was 
killed. Thig was probably due to the 
fact that exploding oil does not have 
the force of powders, and also much less 
concussion. The tanks that were blown, 
however, were twisted and torn as if 
some colossal force had thrown them 
down from a great height. The blazing 
oil which ran about in rivulets was a 
constant menace to the other tanks. 
The office of the Standard Oil Co., which 
was supposed to have been of fireproof 
construction, was destroyed, but most 
of the important records were saved. 


Firemen Labor Under Difficulties 


Many of ‘the firemen who were not 
aetually burned, were utterly exhausted, 


‘ing up. 


and went to sleep on any dry spot that 
they could find. A great deal of fire 
hose was destroyed, and on Monday the 
firemen were busy salvaging the rem- 
nants. On Monday there was still some 
fear that the remainder of the plant 
would go, and there were 150 firemen 
constantly on duty. Mayor Hylan ar- 
rived at the scene and came close to 
being hurt when a tank within 150 feet 
from where he was standing exploded. 
He was so impressed with the work of 
the firemen that he promised to qo all 
within his power to secure the increase 
in salary that they desire. Their work 
was made more difficult by the heavy 
pall of black smoke that hung over the 
fire, and the fumes of the burning oil 
and molasses, the latter on the plant 
of the Columbia Distillery. 


Dominge on the Job 


C. C. Dominge, manager of the local 
department of the Great American, 
reached the fire at 4 o’clock Sunday 
afternoon and stayed there until 1 
o’clock Monday mcrning. On one occa- 
sion he had a narrow escape when one 
of the tanks exploded in his vicinity. 
His hat was blown from his head, and 
while seeking refuge the heat nearly 
scorched his back. Mr. Dominge is a 
recognized authority on all kinds of fire 
hazards, and made’ some interesting ob- 
servations regarding what is called “in- 
visible h2at.” “Invisible heat” is an ex- 
pression applying when heat from a 
burning building sets fire to some adja- 
cent building without any visible signs 
of fire connecting them. Mr. Dominge 


.explained that as each tank exploded 


the flames joined with those of the pre- 
ceding one until the column of flame 
reached nearly a half mile in height. 

“It is remarkable,” said Mr. Dominge, 
“that the invisible heat so produced did 
not set fire to the numerous combustible 
buildings in the vicinity. This fire was 
as spectacular as the great San Fran- 
cisco fire.” 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer went to the scene of the fire 
early Monday morning. ‘ven then 
many tongues of flame were shooting up 
from the debris. A mass of twisted and 
torn iron and steel marked the place 
where a thriving industry had been car- 
ried on but two days before. Fire lines 
were established in some cases as far 
as a mile from the actual fire, as there 
was always danger of other tanks blow- 
Along the road was a thick 
residue left from the burning crude oil, 
and firemen were wearily rolling up 
lengths of damaged hose. On one of 
the large tanks five streams of water 
were being directed from fixed nozzles 


to keep it from being heated. Silhouet-' 


ted back of the waste stood the un- 
touched fireproof Miller. Building, 
screening as it did the naval stores of 
inflammable resin and tar. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, i. y, 
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A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 


=. 
The Superior Fire Insurance Co, 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, See’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 
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National Liberty 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF AMERICA , 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1919 

Cash Capital 
Assets 
Liabilities, including 

Capital ......000++; 7,914,228.11 
‘Net Surplus 2,395,417.89 
Surplus to Policy 

3,395,417.89 


Holders 
HEAD OFFICE 


@ WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1882 


The real strength of an insurance com. 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of 
HAN CR is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 


E. S. JARVIS 
WILLIAM MORRISON, kee Sec'y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
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Will Help American 
Companies Abroad 


—- 


To LET SOME BAR DOWN 





Commissioners Favor Leniency; Paper 
Mr. Hotchkiss; Letters From 
Two Fire Presidents 


of 





A committee of the insurance com- 
‘scioner’s convention to hold hearings 


mil 

which will help American insurance 
companies in their quest of foreign 
trade is one of the developments of the 


Hartford meetings of last week. There 


has been a complete change in senti- 
ment in the commissioners’ convention, 
whice will result in removing some of 
the barriers which have heretofore 
prevented American companies from 
pranching out abroad. At the conven- 
tion last week interesting papers were 
read »y former commissioners William 
H. Hotchkiss, of New York, and Arthur 
Vorhys, of Ohio. 

Mr. Hotehkiss in his paper outlined 
the following propositions for general 
consideration: 

‘erican insurance, in the new era of 

n participation in the world’s trade, 
American bottoms and supported by Amer- 
ican productive enterprise and American fi- 
should, as to property risks at least, 





nance, P : 
change from its provincial policy of the past 
to the wider world policy long since followed 
by other industrial- and trading -nations. 

2. The difficulties in the way of this change 
of policy of the past to the wider world policy 
long since followed by other industrial and 
trading nations. a. 

3. The difficulties in the way of this change 
of policy, i.e. if the new, policy is to be avail- 


able to all our companies, are of our own 
creation but at present almost prohibitive.. 

4, It is high time that we think—patriotically 
think—of the means and measures whereby 
these difficulties may be overcome, 

Following consideration of these 
points, extensively commented upon, 
Mr. Hotchkiss said: 

“Which leads me to suggest for con- 
sideraticn as possible means toward 
the linking up of our msurance with 
our new-born merchant marine and 
greatly increased foreign trade, the fol- 
lowing: é 

“1. A federal law for the incorpora- 
tion of insurance companies engaged 
exclusively in the foreign fire and ma- 
rine business, with a provision allowing 
American corporations in the same kind 
of business to hold the stock of such 
a federal company. This would permit 
the incorporation of a pool such as the 
American Foreign Insurance, Associa- 
tion and hence the organization of 
great American foreign insurance com- 
panies as an aid to our foreign trade 
—and without substantial interference 
with our present local insurance sys- 
tem. 

“2. Such federal law to provide for 
the federal supervision of companies 
incorporated under it with appropriate 
regulations as to assets and liabilities, 
thus placing an American foreign in- 
surance company on a reasonable par- 
ity of competition with the companies 
it is to meet in the world market. 

“These suggestions may startle some 
of us. But they are not novel. The 
Webb-Pomerene bill (3. A. 2316) in the 
last Congress, as brought out by Mr. 
Evans in the address to which I have 
1eferred, recognized the principle in 
providing for the joint agreement of 
corporations for export trade purposes 
Without violation of the German Act. 
While our insurance men have reason 
to remember the potency, efficiency, sol- 
vency and success of that cartel for 
réinsurance known widely among us 
before the war as the Munich Reinsur- 
ance Company, a corporation not un- 
like, save in the limitation to foreign 
business, the American foreign insur- 
ance company here suggested. Here, 
there is the added precedent that, un- 
der the Federal Reserve Act, our 
American banks are now permitted to 
hold the stock of banks engaged in 
foreign banking. 

“3. Then, there is the treaty power. 
It is easy to conceive a situation 
through which internationai insurance 
dealings may become the subject of 


treaty arrangement. The present Ver- 
sailles treaty regulates quite in detail 
the insurance rights of nationals in 
ease the signatory nations at any time 
become involved in war. Why not the 
same thing as to the rights of nationals 
in the peace-time business of insur- 
ance? Or if you could not at once go 
the whole way, why not cover by treaty 
the rights of all policyholders in case 
of a company’s insolvency, thus ob- 
viating entirely the troublesome ques- 
tion of deposits both here and else 
where? A _ treaty regulating bank- 
ruptcies in which the nationals of 
different countries are interested has 
tnore than once been seriously consid- 
ered. Why not then resort to the fed- 
eral treaty making power? 


“Some will say that these sugges- 
tions mean national supervision. They 
do; as to insurance of international 
range. Will any one rejoin that this 
is not right? Others will comment that 
the proposal is revolutionary. Perhaps. 
but we are living in times when new 
measures are necessary to new needs. 
We live 


Among new men, strange faces, other 
minds. 


So living, we must think up and act 
and haive our share in all the new 
things that have come to pass. 
Mr. Snow’s Letter 

Two interesting letters read from in- 
surance company heads follow in part: 

E. G. Snow, president of the Home, 
to Secretary Button, of the commis- 
sioners’ convention: 


Dear Sir.—This letter is written in response 
to your invitation of the 23d ult., regarding 
“The Entrance of American Companies into 
Foreign Fields.” A year and a half ago a 
conference of executives of leading American 
fire insurance companies was held to consider 
the opportunities afforded and duties imposed 
upon American insurance by reason of the 
very evident broadening of American vision, 
political and commercial, to world-wide propor- 
iions. The conclusion was reached that Amer- 
ican insurance should accompany and support 
American commerce and American banking, 

jith this end in view investigators were 
sent to South America, Europe, Australasia and 
the Orient, and their reports are now being 
acted upon. And none too soon, for in April 
last over half a million American business men 
and firms through their United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Resolved, 

.“The_ stimulation and development of the na- 
tion’s internationa] trade is vital to the coun- 
try’s prosperity and the solution of its eco- 
nomic and industrial problems. The members 
of this chamber, all business, agricultural and 
industrial. associations and organizations, should 
direct the attention of their members to the 
importance of this subject and the necessity for 
encouragement and support of all measures 
which will facilitate znd enlarge American 
trade with other countries, extend American 
banking and insurance te accompany and sup- 
plement the foreign enterprises of American 
commerce, and provide adequate cable and wire- 
less facilities.” 

The legal requirements in the way of deposits 
and complete compliance with the laws of the 
various countries reported upon are not, gen- 
erally speaking, burdensome or oppressive, and, 
having regard solely to foreign requirements, 
there is no reason why ‘American insurance 
should not fulfill its manifest duty toward 
American commerce. 


Unfortunately, our own State laws and our 
own insurance department rulings iaterpose 
barriers which make it a serious consideration 
whether an American company can fulfill this 
duty: 

First, the Berlington rule to which this asso- 
ciation drew your attention nearly a year ago. 
It alone might reduce by a million dollars the 
published net surplus of a company desirous of 
doing a general foreign business. 

Second, the ninety day rule in respect of ag- 
ents’ balances, which is impracticable on for- 
eign business. 

hird, the prohibition, in this State at least, 
against owning the stock of cther fire insurance 
companies. We have already drawn your at- 
tention to the fact that the Federal Government 
ermits banks to own the stock of foreign 
anks. 

So far as we know not a single foreign gov- 
etnment imposes like burdens and restrictions 
upon its domestic insurance companies, certain- 
ly no government which is an important factor 
in foreign commerce, and while it is a far cry 
from our form of insurance supervision to the 
“Let the buyer beware” attitude resumed in 
England, for instance, still the latter possess 
certain advantages even for the insuring public; 
yet irvestigation shows conclusively that our 
strongest competition will be from companies 
domiciled in countries having the fewest re- 
Strictions upon insurance. 

Assuming your convention will adopt the 
same broad ard patriotic view and extend the 
same practical assistance that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has extended to American trade, 


American shipping and American banking, the 
solution lies in abolishing the rules referred 
to in respect of foreign business and to initiate 
legislation to similar effect where existing laws 
prevent. American insurance is unquestionably 
supreme in financial resources and in meeting 
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UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Surplus ...... 20becsssdediccocose éocconne 


3 So. William St. 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Surplus United States Statement....$ 461,101 
Surplus Home Office Statement...... 11,727,022 


$830,156 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
LONDON, ENG 
Surplus ...... Srucevecseseasboeses $1,348,075 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 

Surplus United States State- 
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United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. W. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


San Francisco, California 
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RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life 





the urgent call from American commerce to 
extend its operations abroad finds no difficulty 
in overcoming any obstacles save those created 


- by the laws and rulings of its friends at home, 


Is this convention prepared to pledge its assist- 
ance in removing them? 


Mr. Evans’ Letter 
Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, in a letter to Governor Smith, 
said in part: 
That insurance is an essential and necessary 


factor in any programme for extending our 
foreign commerce is well established. The 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has given emphatic approval to the properties 
that without a close co-operation of American 
banking. snipping and insurance, any attempt 
to increase our foreign trade will result in 
failure. 
Laws Favor Foreign Companies 

It is the desire of the officials of the Amer 

ican Insurance Companies to give every pos- 


sible assistance to the building of the com- 
merce of the country. both home and abroad, 
but they find themselves at a great disadvan- 
tage because they are unuble to enter into 
competition with the insurance companies of 
other countries due to the unnecessarily re- 
strictive insurance laws of the various States. 
In many instances, our insurance laws seem to 
have been so framed as to practically benefit 
the English and German insurance company 
and penalize the American companies 

I think the time has come when ail American 
insurance companies should be unshackled and 
permitted to compete on equal terms with the 
insurance companies of the world, and all 
narsh and unnecessary restrictive laws that 
put them at a disadvantage in competition with 
foreign companies should be modified or re- 
pealed. What the American insurance com- 
panies should have, is the right to do all kinds 
of insurance. having specific accounts for each 
department, just as the foreign insurance com- 
panies are permitted to do. 

If an insurance company with a capital suffi- 
ciently large to give proper protection to its 
policyholders was permitted to issue policies 
protecting all hazard the property owner wanted 
covered, it would mean that the overhead would 
be materially reduced, resulting in lower rates 
for the public. It would further result in per- 
mitting American insurance companies to ccm- 
pete on an equal basis with foreign companies, 
but more particularly it would enable American 
manufacturers to patronize American institu- 
tions on terms and conditions as favorable as 
those the British companies offer, and so aid in 
the strnggle for the world trade. 

May Form Casualty Company 

At the present time we are considering form- 
ing a casualty company, because we find that 
our companies and other American companies 
are handicapped in competition with the foreign 
companies, who are able to issue, for example, 





BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Explosion—Riots, CiviZ 
Commotions and Strikes 
Statement, January 1, 1919 


0 ee eee Seen $2,462,182.24 
EES © sc accnavascnuvpntened 1,645,684.41 
Surplus in United States...... 816,497.83 
Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 118, 

SNE ecntctinndetiteoncde $26,197 “*8 Se 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 
Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departs:ents 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











an automobile policy that covers not only the 
hazard which the fire companies are permitted 
to write under the law but the liability hazard 
as well, This is done under the joint form of 


policy, the liability risk being assumed by the 
casualty company owned by the foreign fire 
insurance company. 

I am convinced that if-a thorough and impar- 
tial investigation were made by a committee of 
the insurance commissioners they would come 
to the conclusion that the .views herein set 
forth are correct, and that some measure of 
relief should be granted the American insurance 
companies. 





WESTERVELT WITH MARQUETTE 

James Westervelt, formerly of the 
Niagara, is now Eastern special super- 
vising agent for the Marquette Na- 
tional. 
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No. 110 William St. 
Ready By May 1 


CRUM & FORSTER BUILDING 






Nine Thousand Square Feet on Every 
Floor; Insurance Lunch Room 
on Top 






The ‘twenty-story - building to be 
erécted by Crum & Forster-at 110 Will- 
im Street, two ‘stories of which have 
been completed fcr some months, will 
te ready for occupancy on May 1, all 
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CRUM & FORSTER BUILDING 


steel’ and other material having been 
contracted for. The first six floors 
are to be oecupied by the Crum & 
Forster companies, the North River 
and the United States Fire and Will- 
iamsburgh City. 

The top floor will be a lunch room 
for the use of the-Crum & Forster com- 
panies. Several floors have been rent- 
«1 to other companies. 

The building will have all open 
floors, with no columns, and 9,000 
square feet to the floor. There are 
seven elevators. Frank H. Quinby is 
the architect and Charles B. Van Valen 
managing agent of the building. 

Crum & Forster have not yet de- 
cided the name of the building. 





SUES MERCHANTS FIRE 





London Assurance Starts Action Grow- 
ing Out of Binder on Wash- 
burn Wire Co. 





The London Assurance has sued the 
Merchants Fire in the Supreme Court 
through Cardoza & Nathan, growing 
cut of a binder to the Washburn Wire 
Co., insuring buildings and materials 


E, Roger Owen Now 
On Canadian Trip 


RETURN VIA COAST 


WILL 





Man Who Brought Commercial Union 
to Present Dominating Position; 
Thirty Years With Company 





E. Roger Owen, managing director of 
the Commercial Union and a large num- 
ber of other companies, and regarded 
everywhere as a masterful figure in the 
insurance business, is now visiting this 
continent. He left New York Monday 
for Montreal and from there will go 
through the Canadian Northwest, later 
zoing to San Francisco, from where he 
will travel East to New York. 

Mr. Owen has not been here since the 
beginning of the war, but visited this 
country many times, beginning in 1885. 
While Mr. Owen has been a leading 
figure in many activities in London his 
friends point to the position as his 
supreme achievement. He is given 
credit for the great growth of that com- 
pany to be the dominating influence 
in the underwriting world it is today. 

Mr. Owen has spent thirty years of 
his life with .the Commercial Union, 
before which he was with the Alliance. 
During his early career he was a branch 
manager. in Sheffield. 

Mr. Owen was a guest of Cecil F. 
Shallcross, manager of the Royal, at a 
luncheon given Monday at the Down 
Town Association, another guest being 
R. Hill Stewart, of the Caledonian. 





APPROVE SAFE CABINET 





Class “A” Seal in Safe-Cabinet Com- 
pany of Marietta, O.—Test 
Described 





The importance of keeping company 
records in safety is a subject that is 
constantly being agitated by both the 
fire insurance companies and the mak> 
ers of safety devices. The latest com- 
pany to have its product given the 
Class “A” seal of Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories is the Safe-Cabinet Company, 
of Marietta, O.. which manufactures 
the “Safe-Cabinet.” These safes are 
classified by heat resistance and ability 
to withstand impact. The test itself 
is severe, calling for effectiveness in 
withstanding heat to the temperature 
of 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit for at least 
four hours before the interior reaches 
a temperature of 30 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It also calls for withstanding impact, 
while in a highly heated condition, due 
to falling 30 feet in the open. This safe 
stood these tests and afterward the 
records inside were found to be fully 
protected. The reason 300 degrees 


Fahrenheit is chosen as the temperature 


for the interior is because at that tem- 
perature paper will begin to char. After 
it had been thrown to a concrete ‘base 
from a height of 30 feet, a ton of brick 
and debris was thrown on it from the 
same height, with no visible effect on 
the contents. 








Cash Capital ..... 


Reserve for Taxes 





The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


a to Policyholders, $12,922,516.93 
Automobile, Use and 





127th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
SE ach cotacaniocnvss obestnsns-vereetorerens 
Reserve for Losses .... 


Surplus ........... 


TOTAL. ’....... 

Losses Paid Since Organization, $203,147 
Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, 1 ony 
Occupancy, 's ourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. : 


at 117th Street and the Harlem River. IN OHIO 
Rumsey & Morgan are counsel for the Louis Tofte, of Cornwall & Stevens, 
Merchants. Inc., is on a business trip through Ohio. 
OUNDED 79, 1792 Insurance Company of 1919 
PHILADELPHIA 


DECEMBER 31, 1918 
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Insurance Men At 
International Meet 


TO BE HELD IN ATLANTIC CITY 





Ww. G. Willcox, W. R. Coe, D. P. Kings- 
ley and F. H. Ecker’ Members of 
General Committee 





\ mber of prominent insurance 
will attend the International 


ay Conference to be held in Atlantic 


a cn September 30 and which will 
continne until October 3. Delegates 
will b> present from the United States, 
Gres Britain, France, Italy and Bel- 
cium. The conference was called by 
the amber of Commerce of the 
Unite: States. 
The insurance men on the general 
committee are William G. Willcox, of 
Wille Peck & Hughes; W. R. Coe, 
of Jouuson & Higgins; Frederick H. 
Ecker. vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Lite; Darwin P. Kingsley, of the 
New York Life. 
importance of Conference 

In cussing the importance of the 
conference H. L. Ferguson, president 
of t Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, said this week: 

“R. orts from representatives of the 
Cham ver of Commerce who have been 


‘act with government officials, 
hankers and business men of Europe, 
emphesize the growing importance of 


the conference. The high standing of 
the men composing the delegations 
from (ireat Britain, France, Italy and 
Belgiu together with the universal 
interest manifested here, show that in 
all of these countries leaders of in- 
dustry have taken literally and intend 
to apply the dictum of President Wil- 
son, “he plans of the modern world 


are made in the counting house, and 


the men that do the business of the 
world now shape the destinies of the 
world.’ 

“American business men _ already 


overtaxed with their own affairs are 
giving liberally of their time and coun- 
sel. The committees having in charge 
the program and other arrangements 
for the conference are composed of 
men whose names stand for all that i- 
most progressive in American business 


and finance. Their co-operation cannot 
fail to count heavily toward results for 
which a large part of the world is im- 
patiently waiting. 


“It is only necessary to> read the 
newspapers, to watch our export fig- 
ures and the trend of foreign exchange, 
to see that some collective action is 
required to set the wheels of the world’s 


trade in motion again. Reconstruction 
in Europe and the restoration of nor- 
mal prices are dependent upon this as 
well as more healthy conditions in our 
Own business world. 
Will Plan Co-operation 

“That representatives of the five 
great nations associated in the war will 
sit down together to thresh out prob- 
lems. the solution of which is essential 
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to the removal of present international 
trade ills, is in itself a most encourag- 
ing sign. They will tell us their troubles 
and we will tell them ours. Their 
greatest needs and how these can be 
met will be discussed in the friendly 
atmosphere created by the get-together 
spirit of the conference. 

“Of course the problems of the im- 
mediate future press most urgently 
for solution, but we hope that at this 
conference we can at ‘east map out 
plans for future co-operation and the 
maintenance of good international trade 
understanding. 

To Cure Business Ills 

“The Atlantic City meeting might be 
described as a great clinic or consul- 
tation in which the leading husiness 
surgeons of the world will diagnose 
its international trade ills and prescribe 
for their, cure. Personally, I feel that 
we have at least as much to learn 
from the business men of Europe as 
they have to learn from us. Our ex- 
ceptionally fortunate position as the 
enly nation having a surplus of any- 
thing should not blind us to the fact 
ihat unless we are satisfied to be mere 
industrial misers we must find means 
and if necessary make sacrifices to 
enable the nations of Europe not merely 
to buy from us, but to sell to us in 
equal measure. 

“The meeting at Atlantic City ar- 
ranged by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, affords the first 
opportunity to discuss this whole prob- 
lem in such a way as to bring out a 
consensus of views and facts and to 
provide a firm foundation for future 
action along the wisest and most con- 
structive line for the good of all.” 





BALTIMORE PREMIUMS 





Figures of Leading Companies From 
January 1, 1919, to June 30, 


1919, Given 





In Baltimore premiums of leading 
companies from January 1, 1919, to June 
30, 1919, follow: Aetna, $21,008; Ag- 
ricult., $32,810; Atlas, $22,355; Am. 
Eagle, $43,490; Boston, $20,428; Balt. 
Am., $40,060; Continental, $28,100; 
Firemen’s, $26,922; Central, of Balti- 
more, $157,309; Fireman’s F., $27,444; 
Fid.-Phe., $27,460; Great-Am., $25,955; 
Home Und., $29,157; Home, $81,503; 
Hanover, $22,309; Hartford, $52,322; 
Ins. Co., N. A., $27,650; L. & L. & G., 
$45,664; L. & L., $21,326; National, $77,- 
399; Niagara, $21,337; Northern, $22,- 
459; New York U., $25,762; National L., 
$31,293; Phoenix, Ct., $20,982; Royal, 
$35,421; Sun, $23,120. 





AERO INSURANCE 

Aviation and aircraft insurance will 
be one of the most important subjects 
to be discussed at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference in Chicago. Nov. 
14. A special committee which has 
had the subject under consideration 
for several weeks will report at the 
Chicago meeting. 
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Net Surplus 








JERSEY CITY, N. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


A. J. Murphy, special agent of the 


Commercial Union in 


England, has gone with the Security 
of New Haven as general agent for 
New England, headquarters in Boston. 


SI cn winbu thn chicas 


JOHN KAY. Vice-Presid 
, ent and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


1 LIBERTY STREET 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1919 
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Western New 





James H. Turner has 


special agent by Ellis & Powers, New 
Orleans, with headquarters there. 
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For the Good of America — 


Hard work, wise and careful spending, and orderly con- 
duct lead straightest to prosperity and progress. 


Riots and disorder bring good to none and harm to many. 
Insurance against damage by Riot and Civil Commotion is 
issued in response to the demand growing out of conditions 
past and present. 


The Fidelity-Phenix wants to see the United States peace- 
ful, for the good of all Americans. Such quiet and order 
throughout the Republic as to make Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion Insurance a dead issue would be infinitely more wel- 
come than all the riot premiums of America. 


The Fidelity-Phenix will write Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion Insurance as long as the need and demand exist. But— 


Order and development are better than unrest and de- 
struction. 


FIDELITY -PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Co. of New York 


; HOME OFFICE: , 
Cash Capital $2,500,000 80 Maiden Lane, New York HENRY EVANS, President 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
W. E. Baldwin, Manager C. E. Allan, Secretary C. R. Street,. Vice-President 


17 St. John St. Insurance Exchange Building 137 South LaSalle St. 
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Two More Companies 
For Percy B. Dutton 


MANAGEMENT FOR N. Y. STATE 





Gets \llemannia and United American, 
Beth of Which Will Operate on 
Non-Union Basis 





Percy B. Dutton, of Rochester, has 
appointed manager of the New 


eat State Departments (outside of the 
metropolitan and suburban districts) of 


the -lemannia Fire and the United 





PERCY B. DUTTON 


American, both of Pittsburgh. The ap- 
pointment becomes effective October 1. 
Mr. Dutton has had a considerable 
and successful experience as New York 
State manager of fire insurance com- 
panies. In 1906 he was appointed man- 
ager of the Superior of Pittsburgh and 
of the Republic of Pittsburgh and for 
several years has also represented the 
Concord and the Georgia Home. 

The Allemannia and the United Amer- 
ican will operate in the New York State 
field on a non-union basis. 

The Allematinia has more than $2,000,- 
090 assets, with surplus to policyholders 
of more than $1,000,000. The United 
American has assets of nearly $1,000,- 
900, with surplus to policyholders of 
nearly $500,000. Both are old well-man- 
aged companies, and are in good hands 
in this state with Mr. Dutton. 





AGENTS AGAINST UNION 





Macon Locals Say They Will Man 
Fire Apparatus If 
Firemen Strike 

The Macon, Ga., local agents to a 
man endorse the sentiment of a mass 
meeting in that city the sense of which 
was thet the firemen and police should 
be de-unionized. If the firemen go out 
on strike the agents say that they will 
man the fire apparatus. 





FIREMEN WILL NOT STRIKE 
_The fire insurance companies are re- 
lieved to hear that there will be no 
Strike of the firemen in Boston. Guy 
Oyster, personal representative of 
Samuel Gompers, declares that he does 
not believe the Boston unions will go 
as far as to order a sympathetic strike 
for the policemen. A statement issued 
on September 16, by the officers of Lo- 
cal 19, International Association of Fire- 
fighters, of which the men of the de- 
Partment are members, said: “The 
firemen have never voted to strike; will 
hot vote to strike, and will not strike.” 


Revised List Of 
Explosion Conference 





COMPANIES AND COMMITTEEMEN 





Seventy-two Members; George H. 
Tryon, National Chairman; E. J. 
Sloan, Aetna, Vice-Chairman 





A revised list of companies in the ex- 
plosion conference and a list of prin- 
cipal officers and committeemen is 
printed in this column. 

George H. Tryon, National of Hart- 
ford, is chairman of the Conference; 
E. J. Sloan, Aetna, vice-chairman; Wal- 
lace Reid, treasurer; and J. Carl Vance, 
secretary and manager. The chairman 
of the executive committee is A. G. 
Martin, Northern, other members being 
W. H. Koop, J. B. Kremer, J. L. Parsons, 
J. C. Richters, L. L. Wiltbank and S. H. 
Quackenbush. The chairman of the 
Rate and Rules Committee is H. 8S. 


Poole, Home, other members being N. 
S. Bartow, George P. Davis and J. D. 
Lester. The Home and Franklin are 
both members of the Conference, their 
names having been inadvertently left 
off the explosion conference list pub- 
lished in the recent strike and riot edi- 
tion of this paper. 

The chairman of the Western Con- 
ference is W. P. Robertson, L. & L. & 
G.; G. E. Varley, Springfield, is secre- 
tary; and W. C. Boorn, Hartford, is 
chairman of the rate and executive 
committee. 

The Conference companies follow: 

Aetna, Agricultural, Alliance, Amer- 
ican Alliance, American Eagle, Ameri- 
can Central, Atlas, Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, American of Newark, 
British America, Boston, Camden, Cale- 
donian, Commercial Union, Common- 
wealth, Connecticut, Continental. 

Delaware Underwriters, Eagle & Brit- 
ish, Fidelity Phenix, Fire Association, 
Fireman’s Fund, Franklin, Glens Falls, 
Globe & Rutgers, Great American, Hart- 
ford, Home. 

Industrial, Insurance Company of 
North America, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, London Assurance Corporation, 
London & Lancashire, Mercantile, Mer- 
chants’ Fire, Milwaukee Mechanics. 

Newark, National, National Liberty, 
National Union, New Jersey Fire, New 
York Underwriters, Niagara Fire, North 
British & Mercantile, North River, 
Northern, Norwich Union. 

Orient, Patriotic, Pacific, Pennsyl- 
vania, Peoples National, Philadelphia 
Underwriters, Phoenix Assurance, 
Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Providence-Washington, Queen. 

Rhode Island, Rochester Department, 
Great American; Royal. 

St. Paul, Scottish Union & National, 
Security, Springfield, Stuyvesant, Sun 
Insurance Co., Superior, Star. 

United States, Westchester, Western, 
Yorkshire. 





PRAISE FROM CANADA 


The Eastern Underwriter has _ re- 
ceived from Thomas J. Irvine, of the 
St. Lawrence Underwriters’ Agency, 
Toronto, this letter: 


Editor The Eastern Underwriter: I 
wish to have you know how much I 
enjoyed the article on “Henry Evans, 
His Career, Work anda Views,” in a 
recent issue of your paper; and hope 
this will be the first of many such ar- 
ticles as I am sure there are several 
more outstanding figures in the insur- 
ance world whose business careers 
would be of interest to your sub- 
scribers. 

I consider The Eastern Underwriter 
to be one of the besr—if not the best 
—insurance journal published on the 
continent, and I read with enjoyment 
and instruction each weekly issve. 


THOMAS J. IRVINE. 
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Secretary-Treasurer of New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange; Succeeded 
By L. F. Schumacher 





Willard L. Chambers has’ resigned 
as assistant secretary of the Sun In- 
surance Company to go with the North 
British & Mercantile as local secre- 
tary. Mr. Chambers has been with 
the Sun for the past fifteen years and 
prior to that was for ten years with 
Blagden & Stillman, agents. He is 
also secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange and 
treasurer of the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. W. P. Young, assist- 
ant United States manager, is in charge 
of the metropolitan district for the 
North British, and Mr. Chambers will 
be his aasistant. 


Louis F. Schumacher will take the 
place of Mr. Chambers in the office of 
the Sun. He is at present head coun- 
terman, after having been with the 
Sun Insurance Company for nineteen 
years. Mr. Schumacher started with 
the Northern Assurance, and two years 
later went with Shade & Cobb, with 
whom he worked for one year. After 
that he_came with the Sun as an entry 
clerk. Mr. Schumacher’s brother John 
is the insurance advisor for the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Co. Both these 
changes will take place on the first of 
October. 


LIGHTNING PERFORMS FREAKS 





Experience of Man in’ Maine Who 
Made Note of Queer Happen- 
ings During Storm 
Coe & Silvey, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York, report an interesting electrical 
storm at Deer Island, Me., which per- 
formed many freaks without causing 
loss of life. A friend of theirs writes 

as follows: 

“The cottage near us was a wreck. 
T went down after dinner to see it. 
The lightning struck a window, which 
was blown completely out and a piece 
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taken out of an ice chest. A man sat 
near a window which was blown across 
the room and most every window in 
the cottage was broken and the beams 
split. In fact. the windows in the 
front rooms, near the water, were all 
blown out and the lightning struck a 
pair of pajamas on the bed and set 
them afire. Had the people been in 
bed they would prob:bly have been 
killed, but fortunately no one was in- 
jured. The lightning moved a partt- 
tion about six inches and also blew 
the works out of a watch so that no 
trace was left. A bottle of witch hazel 
was hurled into the next room, un- 
broken, and a lamp chimney was 
knocked off a lamp, without breaking 
it. A kimona hung by one sleeve on 
a hook on the partition and it was 
found with the other sleeve on the 
next hook. Another peculiar thing 
was that a metal cork on a bottle of 
ink was taken off and the bottle left 
undamaged. It surely was ¢, miracle 
that all these things occurred and not 
a person hurt, although there were 
three in the house at the time.” 





ENGINE BREAKAGE 
The Travelers Indemnity is now cov- 
ering against engine breakage, a new 
line. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 














West Indian Hurricane Arrives 
On Scheduled Time; Damage Done 


Amidst some of the dust-covered rec- 
ords of the older marine underwriters 
in the City of New York they will find 
a notation, “West Indian hurricane sea- 
son between July 15th and September 
15th.” 

During the past twenty years West 
Indian hurricanes have raised particu- 
lar havoc with marine underwriters, 
causing them enormous losses on sea, 
as well as on land, and in the past. 
they have not always arrived on sched- 
uled time. Sometimes they have made 
their appearance as early as May and 
as late as December, and even the 
most cautious and watchful underwrit- 
ers have had to pay a considerable 
penalty on account of the unseasonable 
appearance of these hurricanes, but 
this year the West Indian hurricane 
has occurred in regular form; that is 
within the regular period described. 

One of The Eastern Underwriter’s 
contemporaries says: “There does not 
appear to have been very great de- 
struction of vessel property through 
this hurricane.” 

Sufficient advices have been received 
to indicate that the hurricane has 
caused considerable damage. Marine 
underwriters will be called upon again 
to pay very heavy claims. 


Some of the Losses 

The “S. S. Corydon,” which was built 
at Ecorse, Michigan, with a full cargo 
of sugar, foundered in this hurricane. 
Vargo is valued at about $400,000, all 
insured in the New York marine mar- 
ket, and was consigned to the Sugar 
Equalization Board. The “S. S. El 
Mar,” of the Southern Pacific Co., “S. 3S. 
Lake Euane,” “S. S. Lake Winona,” 
* §. S. Falvel,” “S. S. Fred W. Weller,” 
and “S. S. A. C. Bedford” are reported 
in distress at Key West, Florida, all 
more or less’ seriously damaged 
through the hurricane. Another hur- 
ricane loss is the “S. S. Bayronto,” 
Galveston to Marseilles, 240,000 busb- 
els of grain, valued at $600,000; in the 
cargo. 

Inasmuch as sufficient time has not 
elapsed for all the vessels, which were 
at sea and in the path of the hurricane, 
to be reported, there are still a number 
of losses to be looked for. Vessels 
loading in Cuban ports are also re- 
ported as being in trouble and consid- 
erable amount of damage can be looked 
for in the way of claims on cargo 
losses, and other vessels which have 
been driven ashore, upon which I shall 
comment in detail in a later issue. 

Galveston Sea Wall Does Valiant 

Service 

The Galveston sea wall has again 
‘saved that town from being totally de- 
stroyed, although it is reported that at 
least three feet of water entered the 
city, which means undoubedly an enor- 
mous amount of cotton and other gen- 
eral merchandise on the wharfs will 


be seriously damaged. Full advices 
have not been received in this respect 
and serious losses can be looked for in 
this direction. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I have 
been accused of being pessimistic, par- 
ticularly regarding old losses, and for 
prophesying the new ones through some 
unforeseen faculty, I commented not so 
long ago in an article on cotton that 
West Indian hurricanes have occurred 
in the past and would again occur in 
the future, causing enormous damage 
to cotton, and here it is! I do not 
know which cotton organization, 
whether it is the old or the new one, 
will be penalized by this loss. Un- 
doubtedly, both will, more or less. If 
the new organization has been lucky 
enough to escape a loss on account of 
this disaster, it ought to be an: object 
lesson to them that caution should be 
exercised in writing this commodity 
as it is a disastrous business at the 
best and underwriters are bound to re- 
ceive heavy losses from time to time, 
and one must have a sufficient volume 
of premium and rate to compensate 
for the hazard which is assumed. 


Two Serious Fire Losses 


Now, commenting on cotton losses, 
there have been two serious losses re- 
ported by fire. One at Rotterdam upon 
which the information is very meager 
at the present writing and might run 
vp to 2 million dollars or more. An- 
ether one at Savona, Italy, which is 
estimated at two million dollars, is 
reported to be insured entirely with 
Italian companies. If United States 
bankers advanced money in this se- 
curity they may have a heavy loss in 
exchange if the loss is payable in: Ital- 
ian lires. 

While some of my contemporaries 
might accuse me of being pessimistic, 
all I can state is that the events which 
happen from time to time and the losse3 
which I prophesied wil) occur from time 
to time, and actually do occur, are based 
on experience only and actual facts. 
One with a. logical turn of mind can 
only draw his conclusions from such 
material as those stated. 


OBSERVER. 





CHANGE IN MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The marine war risk department of 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes has been 
transferred to the ninth floor. The orig- 
inal intention was to have this depart- 
ment absorbed by the regular marine 
department, but ‘his was impossibls, 
owing to the detail work involved. 





GOUGH’S FIRST CONVENTION 


C. A. Gough, assistant deputy of the 
New Jersey Department of Banking 
and Insurance, attended his first con- 
vention of the insurance commissioners 
last week in Hartford. Deputy Com- 
missioner Johnson has not been in good 
health. 
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IMPORTANT, IF TRUE! 
“Shipping,” a trade paper, prints this: 
“Competition in marine underwriting, 

with attendant rate cutting, has reached 
a point where some'‘of the largest and 
most conservative underwriting firms 
are considering a complete withdrawal 
from the marine field. : In anticipation 
of the possible need for such action and 


HOLD UP CLAUSES 


New Institute Cargo Forms Do Not Go 
Through—Llioyd’s Do Not 
Concur 


London, August 27.—The new Insti- 
tute Cargo clauses, which were to have 
become effective September 1, are held 


- Up. in order to obtain a sufficient vol::me of 


It has been publicly announced that 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association has 
not concurred in the proposed altera- 
tions, and since a large part of the 
cargo market is composed of Lloyd’s 
underwriters it is little use for the 
other moiety, composed of. the com- 
panies, to adopt the innovations. The 
situation is really rather obscure. The 
proposed alterations were adopted by 
the Institute of London Underwriters, 
presumably without any prepondering 
objection from any of the component 
elements, amongst which Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters figure largely. The Lloyd’s 
Underwriters’ Association then an- 
nounces that it is unable to concur in 
the proposed alterations, but these al- 
terations had presumably already been 
accepted by the representatives of 
Lloyd’s underwriters at the Institute. 
Thus we have the negation of an act 
which had previously been affirmed by 
the same agents, a paradoxical situa- 
tion, and one which will be watched 
with interest to its conclusion. There 
is no evidence as to which detail of the 
alterations has caused the underwrit- 
ers’ association to withhold its con- 
currence. 


profitable business to keep ‘their organi- 
zations intact, all these companies have 
already extended their activities into 
the fire and automobile insurance fields 
with satisfactory results and they are 
prepared to confine their efforts to these 
lines in case present conditions in the 
marine insurance field do *not improve 
in the near future. Tt is obvious that 
the withdrawal of any considerable num 
ber of responsible companies frovn the 
marine underwriting field would :cduce 
the capacity of the American marine in- 
surance market to a dangerous ‘ °greé, 
especially in view of the increasing de 
mand for insurance which is cer in to 
come as the result of the «le of 
Shipping Board vessels in incr :asiDg 
numbers, yet this is a contigency 
which must be seriously consideved in 
the very near future. It is the opinion 
of marine underwriters generally that 
governmental legislation to regulzte for 
eign competition in the American m* 
rine insurance market is not _ desir: 
able but absolutely necessary; » that 
the government should take hop to in- 
sure the vessels of the Shipping Soard 
fleet in American companies without de 
lay, as the dearth of hull insuran ¢ due 
to the present policy of the gove! ment 
is an important factor in the ) eset 
unsatisfactory situation,” 





CHICAGO BRANCH OPENED 
Neil Pearce & Co., New York, has 
opened a Chicago branch at 227 South 
La Salle Street, with B. A. Rockwell, 
of Chicago, resident secretary. 
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Lloyd’s Responsibility 
Question Up Again 


DISCUSSED IN PARLIAMENT 





No Light on Discontinuance of Prac- 
tice of Getting Guarantees From 
Non-Members 





Tho old question as to the responsi- 
pility of Lloyd’s and their resources has 
again come up in England and further 
light has been thrown: by questions 
asked in the House.of mons. 

The first question propounded was 


th chat is the amount of deposits, if 
any, furnished in acco e with the 
eighth schedule of the Asshrance Com- 
panies’ Act, 1909, «by Lioyd’s under- 
writers as security for the due fulfill- 


ment of their fire,and,@ccident insur- 
ance contracts; the amount of the se- 


curity furnished in the form of guaran- 
tees; whether any of the guarantees 
which miay be furnished as an alterna- 
tive to a deposit are given by persons 
who are not members of Lloyd’s Under- 
writer-’ Association, and,.if so, to what 
tent? 
aes r: “The amount of the deposits 
furnished in accordanesywith Schedule 
8 of the Assuraneé Companies’ Act, 1909, 
by Lloyl’s Underwriters as security for 
claims in connection»with fire; accident 
and other non-marine,business is £562,- 
000, The amount,of.the,security fur- 


nished in accordanéee “With the pro- 
visions referred to’ in *the*form of guar- 
antees is £8,811,000, none of which has 
been furnished by guarantors who are 
not members of Lloyd's,” 

Question. “How many Lloyd’s under- 
writers have complied with the require- 
ments laid down in Schedule 8, of the 
Assurance Companies’ Act as regards 
the furnishing to thé Boat@ of Trade of 
a statement showing thé extent and 
character of the Business effected by 
them; and how many Hoyd's Under- 





writers, in lieu of complying, have elect- 
ed to comply with paragraphs of the 
Schedule and supply to the Board of 
Trade an auditor’s certificate in lieu 
of a full statement showing the extent 
and character of the business transact- 
ed?” 

Answer: “No Lloyd’s underwriters 
have furnished the Board of Trade with 
a statement showing the extent and 
character of the business effected by 
them in accordance with Schedule 8. 
Six hundred and thirty-seven Lloyd’s 
underwriters elected to comply with 
the alternative requirements and furn- 
ished the Board with auditor’s certifi- 
cates.” : 

The Lloyd’s security consists of de- 
posits of £562,000, and mutual guar- 
antees of £8,811,000. There are no 
guarantees by non-members. 

One of the British insurance papers 
makes these comments: : 

“It is stipulated in the act that the 
security shall never be less than the 
aggregate of the premiums received in 
the previous twelve months. So it may 
be taken that the gross turnover of 
Lloyd’s, apart from the marine branch, 
is nearly nine millions sterling. 

“If the underwriters had complied 
with the sections of the Act as regards 
the publication of accounts each would 
also have been required to deposit 
£2,000. and the total sum would hove 
been £1,274,000. As it is the actual 
deposits amount to the small sum of 
£962 per head, and the ‘paper assets,’ 
in the shape of guarantees, to £8,- 
811,000. 


“The weakness in the Assurance 
Companies’ Act, 1909, permitting this 
evasion of publicity, is now generally 
realized. The separate trust -funds 
and annual certificates of s»lvency are 
by no means equivalent to the open 
and straightforward statement of re- 
venue account, balance sheet and details 
of assets, the publication of which is 
compulsory on the companies. 

“Why the practice of getting guar- 
antees from non-members has been dis- 
continued we cannot say.” 
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{j “Tew Billion Dollars” in 
» Experts for the Fiscal Year 1919 


This»isethe total trade of the 
with the world. 
The tremendous increase in our 
exports demands enormous ship- 
ping facilities. ' 
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American cargoes and American 
ships must be protected by 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


\THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 








WADE ROBINSON & CO... ¥ 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 
South William and Beaver Streets 














Cable Address “LaBoyt” Established 1900 


LA BOYTEAUX & CO., Inc. 


82 BEAVERST. Jnsurance Brokers NEW YORK 


Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 
is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 




















AN ORGANIZATION 


Not a Mere Company 








—an organization of men, with high ideals, who know insurance 
in all its phases. 


—an organization of men, not a mere, cold blooded Company, 
working smoothly in the interest of insurance and the broker. 


—an organization, whose officers and department managers ex- 
tend their personal efforts, energy and attention to serve the 


broker. 
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THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fire 


Automobile 
New York 


$1,404,261.74 


Marine 
17 South William St. 
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British Marine Insurance 
Results During the War 


In: view of the events of 1918, the 
average person might have been par- 
doned for supposing that the premium 
incomes of the marine offices would 
either have shown a reduction or, if 
any increase was made, that it would 
have been only of a relatively small 
amount. It will, therefore. come very 
much as a surprise to find that so far 
from either being the case, the increase2 
in the total amount of premiums re- 
ceived actually exceeded £1),000,000. 
A word of qualification is needed here, 
however. The totals shown in the 
table which we give pelow do not re- 
late entirely to marine business. In 
some cases the figures have been ex- 
tracted from reports in which the sep- 
arate departments have not been 
shown, so that included in our total is 
a certain amount of fire and general 
accident premium income. Again, the 
table contains the figures pf several 
foreign offices doing business in other 
countries, so that our totals cannot be 
taken as showing the marine business 
obtained in this country or even by 
the British offices. For general pur- 
poses this does not matter very much, 
as the totals have all been obtained on 
the same basis. But there is no doubt 
that 1918 was the high-weter mark in 
marine insurance, at any rate for some 
years'to come. A falling off in marine 
premiums was expected this year, and 
most of the chairmen of the companies 
at the annual meetings have indeed 
stated that this had already come to 
pass. All the same; the record set up 
in 1918 is a remarkable one. An in- 
crease in the total premium income 
from £43,359,285 in 1917 to £53,657,487 
in 1918 is a very big matter, and it is 
enly slightly less than the increase 
made in 1917. when war risks insur- 
ances were at their height. Tire rec- 
ord increase was made in 1915, when 
the premiums increased from £12,250,- 
00 to just under £25.500,000. 

Total Premium 
Income 
£11,030427 
12,256.548 
25,487,240 
32,529,730 
43,359,385 
53,657,487 

In marine insurance the claims do 
not show their full effect in the year 
of account. This is due to the fact 
that their adjustment is a matter of 
such careful and intricate considera- 
tion. Too much reliance, therefore, 
cannot be placed upon an apparently 
very small claims ratio in any one 
year. Thus, although the sinkings were 
so heavy in 1917, and are bound to pro- 
duce correspondingly heavy claim pay- 
ments, it is doubtful if the marine com- 
panies have yet finished completely 
with them. Settlements in time of war 
are likely to be more prolonged than 
in time of peace, especially when we 
remember the Gifficulties in which the 
adjusters are placed by the increases 
in values. It will probably not be safe 
to reckon up the profits to the marine 
offices of their 44%, years of war work- 
ing until the next two or three years 
ure past. As will be seen from the 
tables which appear below there has 
Leen a steady increase in the amount 
of claims paid during the past five 
years. The greatest amount, as was 
only to be expected. :s shown in the 
7918 account, but curiously enough the 


increase over the previous year’s fig- 
ures is not nearly so great as took 
place in 1917, and it is very little more 
than the increased claims paid in 1915 
over 1914. The claims ratio, however, 
was up to the proportion shown in 1914, 
and was 1 per cent greater than 1917, 
but it is still 6 per cent below the 
claims ratio of 1913, and on a premium 
income of £53,000,000 this represents 
a very considerable sum. It is not, of 
course, profit, as the companies have 
still to face many heavy outstanding 
claims during the war which have not 
yet been settled up. For this reason 
we shall doubtless find that the claims 
ratio this year will be higher than in 
any of the war years, but that will 
merely compensate for the exception- 
ally low claims ratios of 1915 and 1916, 
which could not, of course, be expected 
to continue. 
Claims Paid 
% to 
Amount Prems. 
£7,646,453 
7,641,390 
14,023,648 
19,042,263 
27,020,779 
33,724,064 
Expenses 
From the practice of deducting com- 
mission from the gross premiums it 
naturally follows that the ratio of ex- 
penses appears to be very small in 
comparison with other classes of busi- 
ness. The past year’s results can be 
geen from the following table: 
% to 
Amount Prems. 
£1,510,291 
1,630,743 
3,084,569 
2,649,198 
3.351,645 
5,750,417 
Some of these results seem curious: 
Whereas the ratio showed very con- 
siderable reductions both in 1916 and 
1917, it showed a decided increase in 
1918. It is not easy to account for an 
increase of from 7.7 per cent in 1917 
to 10.7 per cent in 1918. In this con- 
nection, nowever, a strict comparison 
is hardly possible, as so many reports 
from which these figures have been ob- 
tained do not show the marine account 
separately, but combine all classes of 
casualty insurance in the one atate- 
ment. Thus the heavier expenses of 
other departments tend to make for an 
apparent increase in the total expense 
vatio-—The Policy. 





RECOMMENDS FULL COVER 

C. C. Wright, assistant secretary, 
and head of the Automobile Depart- 
ment of the Firemer’s Fund, recom- 
mends full coverage collision—not as 
an automobile underwriter either, but 
rather from the standpoint of an owner 
who takes a justifiable pride in his 
new car. 

“IT have always believed in my own 
game,” says Mr. Wright, “and so for 
several years I have carried full cov- 
erage collision, elthough the old rate 
was high. When I renewéd my policy 
I figured that I was a pretty good 
driver by this time and could conse- 
quently take a chance and economize 
a little on my collision insurance, and 
took a $100 deductible policy. The 
next day a street car bumped me. My 
bill for repairs was sixty dollars. I’ve 
gone back to full coverage.” 











Telephone Hanover 2054 








Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Established 1898 








- 45 Wall St, NEW YORK 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


15 William Street New York 











WM. H. McGEE & CO. 
1s WILLIAM. STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department U. S. Managers 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Skandinavia Ré@festrance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford (Copenhagen) 

Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Agents Matine Department 
gresteunee Ww 4 yo Co. 
+ Wietne fon Ce. 








MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Hartford, Conn. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL INS. CO. of Mitwaukee, wis. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL AGENT 


A/S NORWEGIAN JOINT INS. CO., P.K.W.S., LTD, of Christiania, Norway 
OVERSEAS UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Broad 346-7-8 








AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,014,237.98 


Marine and War 
Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of thé world 
Columbia Underwriting Agency, Inc. 


ALBERT ULLMANN, President 
General Agents Marine Department 


48-54 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
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ALB. SMEESTERS 


6 Rue des Colonnes 


PARIS 


Insurance and Reinsurance 





Cable: Montalais, Paris 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 








Accident Boards and 
_ (Commissions to Meet 


—_ 








Many American State Officials to 
: Speas; Interesting Topics of 
Discussion 

The si annual meeting of the In- 
ternation: Association of ; Industrial 
Accident 2 ards and Commissions will 
be held next week in Toronto. The pro- 
gram follows: 


Tuesday, September 23 
9:30 A. ~Workmen’s Compensation 


Legislatio... = ; 

Chairman, George A. Kingston, Presi- 
dent I. A. I. A. B. C., Commissioner, 
Workmen's Compensation Board of On- 
tario. . ; 

Minimu Requirements in Workmen’s 
Compensaiion Legislation. Royal Meek- 
er, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

Some Comparisons of Workmen’s 
Compensation Legislation. Harry A. 
Mackey, Chairman, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board of Pennsylvania. 

Is a Un n Compensation Act Pos- 
sible or Desirble? Charles 8. Andrus, 
Chairman, liiinois Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

Discussio 

Business Session. Appointment of 
Committ« Report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

2:00 P. \.—Round Table. Adminis- 
trative Problems. 

Chairman, A. B. Funk, Industrial 
Commissioner, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service of Iowa. 

Topics for discussion—(1) Direct set- 
tlements. (2) Lump-sum settlements. 
(3) Self-insurance by employers. (4) 
Jurisdictional conflicts. (5) Extraterri- 
toriality. (6) Accidents due to act of 
God. (7) Heat stroke. (8) Frostbite. 
(9) Camp accidents. (10) Accidents 
while going to and from work. (11) Ac- 
cidents due io horseplay. (12) Leisure- 
moment accidents. (13) Hernia. (14) 
Back strain. (15) Selection of physi- 
cians. (1 Vevcermination of medical 
and hospital fees and costs. (17) At- 
torneys’ f¢ (18) How are reports of 
all reportable accidents secured? (19) 
How wre second injury cases disposed 
of? (20) What means are used for fol- 
towing up compensation cases? 


Compensation Law Administration. 
J. F. Conuor, Commissioner appointed 
by the Governor to investigate the New 


York State Industrial Commission. 
Compensation Insurance under a State 
Fund. F. Spencer Baldwin, Manager, 


New York State Insurance Fund. 

Discussion: 

William M. Smith, Member Michigan 
ities Commission. 

William W. Kennard, Chairman, Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial Accident Board. 

Wiliiam A. Marshall, Chairman, Ore- 
gon State Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion. 

Fred M. Wilcox, Member, Wisconsin 


Industria! (ommission. 

W. C. Jackson, Chairman, Oklahoma 
Industrial Commission. 

George ©. Beers, Member, Connecti- 
— men’s Compensation Commis- 
on, 


8:00 P. M—Chairman, George A. 
Kingston, President I. A. I. A. B. C., 
Commissi mer, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boar’ of Ontario. 


Address of Weleome. Sir William 
aa, K.C.M.G., Prime Minister of On- 
0. J 
Presidential Address. George A. 
Kingston, Commissioner, Workmen’s 


Compens:'ion Board of Ontario. 
we lable. Administrative Prob- 


Chairman, Will J. French, Vice-Presi- 


dent, I. A. I. A. B. C., Member, Cali- 
fornia Industrial Accident Commission. 


Opening Address—The Larger Idea in 
Workmen’s Compensation. Chairman. 

Discussion of topics listed for the af- 
ternoon session—continued. 


William C. Archer, Deputy Commis- 
sioner in charge, Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation, New York. 

R. H. Tucker, Chairman, Virginia In- 
dustrial Commission. 

T. J. Duffy, Chairman, Ohio Industrial 
Commission. 

John P. Gardiner, Commissioner, De- 
partment of Labor and Industries, Min- 
nesota,. 

John S. Kloeber, M.D., Chairman, 
Stace Satety Board, Washington. 

Wednesday, September 24 

9:00 A. M.—Business Meeting. 

Chairman, George A. Kingston, Presi- 
dent, I. A. I. A. B. C., Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario. 

Workmen’s Compensation Legislation. 


Chairman, Fred W. Armstrong, Vice- 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Nova Scotia. 

Defects in Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. Joun Mi.cneil, Chairmacv, New 
York Industrial Commission. : 


Employees Engaged in Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. L. D. Clark, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Attitude of the Railway Brother- 
hoods Toward a Uniform Federal Com- 
pensation Law Covering All Railway 
Employees. D. L. Cease, Editor and 
Manager, “The Railroad Trainman.” 


Discussion: A. B. Funk, Industrial 
Commissioner, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service of Iowa. 

Chas. S. Andrus, Chairman, Illinois 
Industrial Commission. 

Harry A. Mackey, Chairman, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2:00 P. M.—Medical Session. 

Chairman, F. D. Donoghue, M. D., 
Medical Advisor, Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Accident Board. 

Disabilities as Aggravated by Pre- 
existing Conditions. 

J. W. Mowell, M. D., Chairman, Medi- 
cal Aid Board, Washington. 

W. E. Struthers, M. D., Chief Medical 
Officer, Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Ontario. 

Infections of the Upper Extremities. 
P. A. Bendixen, M. D., Iowa. 

Cancer, with Special Reference to Sar- 
coma in Its Relationship to Trauma. 

Raphael Lewy, M. D., Chief Medical 
Examiner, New York Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation. 

Discussion opened by the Chairman. 

8:00 P. M.—Medical Session. 

Chairman, F. H. Thompson, M. D., 
Medical Director, Oregon State Indus- 
trial Accident Commission. 

Eye Injuries. F. C. Trebilcock, M. D., 
Toronto. 

Discussion. 

How Can Medical Service Be Im- 
proved? 

F. D. Donoghue, M. D., Medical Ad- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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What Monthly Pay 
Policy Should Be 


HOW CLAIMS SHOULD BE MET 








C. H. Boyer Would Set Agents Good 
Example and Require Written 
Application for Agency 





Addressing the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference at Niagara 
Falls, C. H. Boyer, of the National Life, 
U. S. A., Chicago, asked: “How can we 
expect our agents to refrain from 
knocking competitors if company offi- 
cials do not set them the proper ex- 
ample’ Like officia!s, like agents.” 

As to what a monthly payment policy 
shouid provide, Mr Boyer said: 

“To be specific—pay full limit of pol- 
icy for every disease, except venereal 
for which no indemnity at all should 
be paid. Pay full indemnity for time 
lost through illness, limiting payment 
for non-house confining illness to one 
month. Pay for every accident except 
intentional injuries, while trespassing 
on a railroad bed, or violating law. 
These restrictions should appear in the 
policy in bold faced type. The limita- 
tions in benefits as above indicated 
make a popular and extremely satisfac- 
tory policy from every standpoint, a 
policy which can be sold at a reason- 
able and popular premium.” 

Developing Agents 

With respect to agents, Mr. Boyer 
would require a written application from 
every applicant for an agency; careful 
instruction of the new agent before ex- 
pecting him to get business unaided; 
careful checking and inspection of each 
agent’s business; inquiry of applicants 
for insurance, in many cases, regarding 
the answers in the application, which 
inquiry will serve as a check on the ag- 
ent’s work. Mr. Boyer believes that 
loss ratios on monthly payment health 
and accident business could be reduced 
10 per cent if all risks were properly 
classified. 

Speaking of the premium on first 
month’s business, Mr. Boyer says it has 
worked wonders for the business. Vol- 
ume is somewhat reduced but quality is 
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ciesidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 














The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











better by far. He says those companies 
who are sidestepping this issue will re- 
gret it. Advances to agents constitute 
a large leak that can and should be 
stopped, he added. 

Mr. Beyer said, speaking of claims, 
that it is entirely possible to adjust and 
pay claims to the satisfaction of every 
policyholder. Numerous claim blanks 
wear out the claimant. A general agent 
should confine his efforts largely to the 
territory in which he can personally in- 
vestigate, adjust and pay claims. 
Claims can be paid advantageously on 
preliminary notices. Requiring a final 
proof should be the exception on a claim 
of two or three weeks’ disability. 

Payment of a reinstatement fee to 
an agent is unwise, unbusinesslike and 
impracticable, said Mr. Boyer, adding 
that the profit-sharing contract works 
wonders for the agent, the policyholder 
and the company. Service to the public 
should be the highest aim of those in 
this business; also co-operation among 
companies against bad practices. 





DIFFERENTIAL UNCHANGED 





Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner 
and State Fund Officials 
Still at Odds 





State Treasurer Kephart and Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry Con- 
nelly, are opposing Insurance Commis- 
sioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, in 
his effort to abolish the ten per e-nt 
differential on compensation rates, in 
favor of the State Fund. Assistant 
Manager Albert L. Allen, of the Fund, 
has resigned. At a meeting hzld Sep- 
tember 4 no agreement was reached re- 
garding the differential. Allen’s succes- 
sor has not been chosen. 

The insurance commissioner has the 
final say regarding State Fund rates, 
the last legislature having taken this 
power from the State Fund board. The 
insurance commissioner has made it 
Plain that he wishes the State Fund to 
occupy the insurance field on the same 
basis as other carriers. He is .gainst 


‘State insurance in any form and says it 


was a mistake to organize tha Fund 
without providing for assessments on 
policyholders. 





The Travelers has resigned from the 
Associated Companies pool. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


THE MOIOR AGENCY 


INC. 
Leslie W. Winslow, Vice-Pr.s, 
New York 


G. A. Goetschius, President 
1 Liberty Street 








American Awards Prizes 


The American Surety Company has 
just awarded a prize of $100 each to 
Vernon H. Lee of the review depart- 
ment at New York and to A. B. Fuller, 
the company’s assistant manager at 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the largest number 
of adopted suggestions having to ,do 
with its efficiency and economy cam- 
paign for the year 1918. 

Among the several suggestions by 
Mr. Fuller was one relating to the 
waiving of county clerk’s certificates 
by the attorney general. 

Another important saving was com- 
bining into one form the stututory 
New York Sfate public official bond, 
the power of attorney and the com- 
pany’s latest sworn financial state- 
ment. This has resulted in a consid- 
erable saving of c/erical work and 
postage. 

The Syracuse braach office of tae 
American Surety Company is already 
well known for its aggressiveness in 
going after public official business in 
Central New York. 

. « 2 


Extent of Strike Insurance Coverage 
A question frequently asked of com- 
panies this week was whether rates 
are tripled under strike, riot and civil 
commotion policies in suburbs of cities 
where there are riots and prospects of 
riots—in Brookline, Mass., for instance. 
It is the judgment of uuderwriters that 
the coverage extends as far as the jur- 
isdiction of the local police. Thus, in 
eny suburb which is patrolled by the 
police of a neighborhood city where 
there is a strike the triple rate will 
prevail. 
* * * 
Great Gathering of the Clans 
Although the White Sulphur Springs 
conventions ere largely of a social na- 
ture the most representative lot of in- 
surance inen ever gathered together 
under one roof is there, largely because 
the Western Union (fire insurance) is 
sneeting along with the International 
Association, the Federations and the 
casualty and surety agents. A full re- 
port of the White Sulphur proceedings 
will be found in a special edition of 
“The Eastern Underwriter which will 
go to press today (Friday). 
a * a 
Cashing In on Publicity End 
The National Surety is getting most 
of the daily newspaper publicity in the 
reign of New York City robberies now 
filling the New York press columns. 
This is not only because the National 
has been on the bond end of some of 
these robberies, but it is not afraid— 
far from it—to talk for publication. 
s+ * 


Public. Ledger on Hold-Up Insurance 


The ‘Philadelphia Public Ledger fea- 
tures hold-up insurance in an article 
prompted by the numerous hold-ups in 
that city. This paper says that “the 
reason given for the epidemic is that 
large numbers of mechanics and otliers 
thrown out of gilt-edged pay by the 
cessation of hostilities are no longer 
able to control the fabulous war time 
salaries, and are seeking a living in the 
easiest way. Men who are in a posi- 
tion to speak authoritatively say that 
the burglary epidemic will probably 
last through the country’s reconstruc- 
tion period. Among the cities that 
hc*“’e been particularly affected are 
New York, Boston, Providence, Phila- 
Gelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, New 


Orieans, Denver, Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco. 

A widely known Philadelphia insur- 
ance broker said the wave of hold-ups 
and other crimes could be attributed 
largely to a police force that had un- 
dergone a measure of demoralization 
vecause of political influence. He 
pointed to the arrest a few days ago 
of a plain-clothes man charged with 
extorting large sums of money from 
two victims falsely accused of safe- 
cracking as evidence of his contention. 

Another advanced the argument that 
there is a countrywide greed for money, 
unhampered by scruples regarding how 
it is obtained. 

Because the risk is unusually great 
at this time, the insurance companies 
have not exerted themselves going 
after this class of business. If the 
demand grows in proportion to the in- 
crease in the crime, it is expected that 
there will be an increase in the rates. 
Burglary business has been good this 
summer, due to the alarm felt by the 
business men as they see the crime 
wave increase and spread from one 
city to another. 

* ¢ * 
Dawson’s State Fund Report 

Miles M. Dawson, the actuary who 
investigated the Pennsylvania State 
Fund for the State Workmen’s Insur- 
ance Board, has made his report. One 
paragraph follows: “The enterprise, 
efficiency and economy of the manage- 
ment of the State Workmen’s Insurance 
Fund is fully demonstrated by this re- 
port; and it is but proper to refer to 
it in closing as evidence of the superi- 
ority, under good men, of a public and 
mutual way of dealing with the essen- 
tially public and mutual manner of pro- 
viding insurance of compensation to 
workmen injured by industrial accident 
and of families of workmen who die 
in consequence of such _ injuries.” 
Spreading it on pretty thick. 





BANDITS IN NEW YORK 


Police Suppressing as Much Informa- 
tion as They Can About the. 
Robberies 


There is now a struggle between the 
reporters of New York City and the 
police as to the publication or the 
suppression of news about robberies. 
The reporters are not getting any news 
at police headquarters, but are learn- 
ing in other places about the hold ups 
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and robberies. According to the po- 
lice reporters, New York is having a 
reign of crime, only the most spectacu- 
iar of the crimes reaching the news- 
papers, such as the bank hold up of this 
week and the lobby robberies of the taxi 
cab bandits. The attitude of the burg- 
lary companies is one of discreet 
silence. They keep friendly with the 
police and are doing little talking with 
reporters. 





Accident Boards 
(Continued from page 21) 


visor, Massachusetts Industrial Accident 
Board. 

F. H. Thompson, M. D., Medical Di- 
rector, Oregon State Industrial Accident 
Commission. 

J. W. Trask, M. D., Chief Medical Di- 
rector, United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission. 

Otte P. Geier, M. D., Director, Em- 
ployees’ Service Department, The Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company. 

M. R. Gibbons, M. D., Medical Direc- 
tor, California Industrial Accident Com- 
mission. 

Thursday, September 25 

Visits. 

9:00 A. M.—Offices Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

9:30 A. M.—The Shields Emergency 
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Hospital (i. e., The Casualty Depart- 
ment, Toronto General Hospita'). 

Short Address by Dr. N. A. Powell, on 
Potts and Colles Fractures. 

11:00 A. M—Dominion Orthopaedic 
Hospital, 352 Christie Street. 

Luncheon, 1:00 P. M., Searboro Golf 
and Country Club. 

Afternoon session at the Club House. 

2:00 P. M.—Chairman, E. H. S. Winn, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of British Columbia. 


Some Features of Workmen's Com. 
pensation Law and Its Administration. 
S. Price, Chairman, Ontario Wo kmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

Comparison of Insurance Rates Under 
Different Systems. E. E. Watson, Chief 
Actuary, Ohio Workmen’s Cov pensa- 
tion, Ohio Industrial Commissio: 

Tests of Efficiency in Compensation 
Administration. Carl Hookstadt, Ex- 
pert, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Discussion: E. H. Downey, Special 
Deputy, Insurance Department, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

7:30 P. M—Banquet (informal), King 
Edward Hotel. 

Address. G. D. Robertson, Minister 
of Labor for Canada. 

Co-operative Representation of Em- 
ployees in Industrial Policies. A. H. 
Young, Manager, Industrial Reiations, 
ee Harvester Company, Illi- 
nois. 


Friday, September 26 


9:00 A. M.—Accidents and 
Compensation. 

Chairman, Robert E. Lee, Member, 
Maryland Industrial Accident (Commis- 
sion. 

Study of Accident Experience: 
Hatch, Chief Statistician, Bu 
Statistics and Information, Ne» 
State Industrial Commission. 

Discussion: C. H. Verrill, Commis: 
sioner, U. 8. Employees’ Compe sation 
Commission. 

Report of Committee on Statis:ics and 
Compensation Insurance Cost. 5. H. 
Downey, Special Deputy, Penns: ivania 
Insurance Department. 

Compensation Insurance Cos‘:. W. 
H. Burhop, Assistant Secretary, ! mploy- 
ers’ Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin. 

Discussion: T. N. Dean, Stat! :‘ician, 
eee Compensation Boar: of On- 

rio. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





| ——===— 
Should you ask the captain 
of the traffic police to refer 


onse to his records, he could tell 
Hou you almost exactly how many 

‘men and women will be in- 
jured the streets on any particular 
aov of the year. Moreover, he could 
rs you at what hour of the day the 
re - of accident is greatest. 
Prphe early morning hours are com- 
arati' safe; the light is good in 
wd rs; men and women are clear 
peaded ‘20m the night’s long sleep and 
traffic not so dense. Gradually 
through =e morning the accidents in- 
crease; “7d in the afternoon the fig- 
ures mi‘ it—until, in the late after. 
noon, be’ ween five o’clock and six, the 
highest int is reached. 


That . the hour of crisis—when the 
is over and men turn from 


s w' 
pode b ies and their desks. The 
critical “our, the experts call it. and 
they ha‘> named it well, for in that 
your fai: plays hard tricks with the 
todies and also the souls of men. : 

I often wonder about it, when I sit 
in my office on the fifteenth floor and 
watch t lights going out one after 
another in the office buildings opposite. 
Every licht snapped off means a man 
starting away from his work. What 
thoughts are his as he steps into the 
street? Are wife and babies waiting 
tor him? 

Is this (he picture in his mind at the 
critical "our? Or has he telephoned he 
“jz kept downtown by business and 
won't be home until later?” And will 
there be a lonesome woman, waiting 
and wondering, and fearing perhaps? 

In the whirl of the business day, 
when the routine of things carries us 
along, we tend to be a good deal alike 
in our mental processes. But the clock 
strikes five or five-thirty, and we are 
no longer clerks or plumbers or mill- 
ionaires. but men—our thoughts set 


free. Whet do we think of then, at the 
critical hour, between five and six, 
when we are hurrying away from our 
work—the hour when the lights are 
glaring and the accidents occur?— 
Bruce Barton in the “Red Book.” 

* * * 


Ven have come to appreciate, 
A and to the best of their abil- 
New ity, guard against the ordinary 
Hazard accidents of life. But in many 
cases the ordinary accidents 
of today were the impossible happen- 
ings of yesterday. The danger of these 
impossibilities is always present, but 
not realized until the impossibility has 
become a reality, says the “Pacific Mu- 
tual News.” 
Our forefathers ridiculed the bicycle. 


Later on accident companies went so 
far as to charge an extra premium for 
dieyele accident coverage, sO numerous 


had accidents from this cause become. 

Then come the “horseless carriage.” 
It was a freak and a joke. Today ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the amount 
paid on claims under accident policies 


is for aullomobile accidents. 

Now, ‘0 the non-flier, comes the haz- 
ard of ‘he air craft. It is true that 
man’s conquest of the air is of some 


years’ standing, but until very recently 
flights were confined to the skies above 


come to he flier. That was yesterday. 
Today it is different. The presence of 
aircraft in the skies holds a known 
danger for those who remain on the 
sround. With an increasing knowledge 
of aerial navigation our aviators no 
longer confine their flights to the open 
spaces. They spiral and dip, glide and 
‘pil with perfect assurance above our 
crowded cities. Accidents are bound 
- happen. They happened with the 
‘cycle “nd with the automobile. They 
be ha: ben with the aircraft. They 
= already happened. The recent 
Chicago horror has clearly shown that 
additional hazard is not sometning 


to be considered some time in the dim 
and distant future. It has already he- 
come a stern reality. 

That a group of people in a large 
down town office building, busily en- 
gaged in closing their day’s work, 
could have flaming death and destruc- 
tion crash down upon them is almost 
beyond. imagination. It was impos- 
sible, yet it happened. The accident 
en July 21st to the employes of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago is known and shuddered at all 
over the world. The bank had just 
been closed to the public and the em- 
ployes were at work at their desks 
finishing up the day’s business. A giant 
Girigible sailing over the city, in some 
unexplained manner met with mishap, 
and plunging to evrth, dropped its 
heavy engines and gasoline tanks 
through the skylight of the bank. The 
scene of quiet industry was immedi- 
ately changed to one of sudden death 
and living horror. The tanks exploded, 
scattering blazing gasoline broadcast. 
Ten of the office employes were killed 
outright and twenty-five others seri- 
ously burned. There was no chance to 
escape. The terror from the skies came 
upon them without the slightest warn- 
ing. 

The world looks with triumph wpon 
the advance of the science of aerial 
navigation. It lauds the efforts of the 
brave men who. taking their lives in 
their hands, pilot the aircraft. The 
occupation of an aviator is considered 
one of great hazard, and yet with the 
increasing number of aircraft the haz- 
ard to the man on the ground has taken 
on a decidedly definite form. As the 
number of flying devices increases, so 
does *he hazard of their use. What a 
few years ago was considered impos- 
sible has today been demonstrated as a 
reality. 

Thus is one more known hazard ad- 
ded to the constantly growing list which 
makes accident insurance indispems- 
able. 

* ¢ 6 

The more broadly accident in- 
Courts) syreree enntracts are enn- 
Help strued by the courts the more 
Agents agents have to offer the public 

in the policies their com- 
vanies sell. A notable instance of this 
broad construction is well illustrated 
in the case of the late John F. Bailev, 
of New York. Mr. Bailey had a pimple 
on his lip, which he pricked with a 
scarf pin. This set up an infection 
which caused his death about ten days 
later. Although the pricking of the 
pimple was done voluntarily, all the 
courts held that the element -of acci- 
dent consisted in the unintentional in- 
jection of the germs into the deen tis- 
sues of the lip. therebv setting un the 
infection which resulted in Mr. Bailey’s 
death. All the accident insurance 
eases growing out of his death have 
been finally disposed of in favor of the 
plaintiff. the executor of Mr. Bailey’s 
estate. The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, sitting in St. Louis, has 
affirmed the judgmerts against the 
Towa State Traveling Men’s Association 
and the Interstate Business Men’s Acci- 
dent Association. The Court of Anneals 
in New York having held that the facts 
proved by the plaintiff constituted an 
accident. upon reversing a judgment 
of the lower courts, dismissing the 
complaint, the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation settled the New 
York case. 





HALTS DONALDSON 

Governor Sproul has for the time be- 
ing called a halt on Insurance Commis- 
sioner Donaldson’s nlan to decanitate 
the state insurance fund of Pennsylva- 
nia by abolishing the differential that 
permits the state fund to write insur- 
ance at rates 10 per cent below those 
charged by the stock and mutual com- 
panies. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE coverAce 


20% Reduction of Conference Rates 


Commission 17'2%—Prompt Settlement of Claims 
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Factories Need Better 
Fire Protection 


Almost every factory needs from one to a hundred 
Fyr-Fyters—to smother small blazes quickly—to prevent 
conflagrations—to save lives and property. 


Fyr-Fyter is ideal for factory use. Anyone uses it right 
instinctively. It is panic-proof. There are no levers to 
remember. It shoots harder and pumps easier. It accumu- 
lates pressure, making continuous pumping unnecessary. 


Through our new plan, insurance agents are making 
profits on Fyr-Fyter sales. Write for the details of our 
proposition. 








The Fyr-Fyter Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Casualty Associations Hold Annual 
Conventions at White Sulphur Springs 





= “ia, 


Determination at all Meetings to Fight for Preservation of Insurance Business—Protest Against Con. 
tractors’ Service Corporation—Proceedings of International Association, National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents and National Council of Insurance Federations. 


(Special to The Hastern Underwriter) 
White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 17.—The insurance capital of the nation has 


been moved to this resort for a few days. 


Most everybody you know in the in- 


surance business is here, and for the first time on record fire insurance managers 
have had a meeting at the same time and in the same place with the casualty 


men. 


In brief, this week is seeing conventions of the International Association, 


of the National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents, of the Insurance 
Federations and of the Western Union (that’s the fire underwriters’ organiza- 


tion). 
tent” at a banquet. 


There are life men here, too, and all of them came together “under one 
So if there was any idea in the minds of the men conceiving 


these meetings that they would result in a more general cohesion in the insurance 
business, extensions of the ramification of acquaintance, it was a good one. They 


are all better acquainted now. 


White Sulphur, Sept. 17—The first 
business session of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, {n annual convention, did 
not develop any new subjects. Presi- 
dent A. E. Childs’ address was regard- 
ed as a message of much importance. 
It appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The General Casualty & Surety, De- 
troit, was elected to membership-and is 
represented by George E. Taylor. The 
Niagara Life was also admitted. 

Edson S. Lott took exception to a 
statement by Mr. Childs, in his address, 
that the Compensation laws were in- 
voked by dislike of the public liability 
system. Mr. Lott regarded this as a 
“grievous error’ and Mr. Childs con- 
sented to a change in that portion of his 
‘address. Charles H. Holland spoke in 
appreciation of Mr. Childs’ paper. ' 

The secretary’s report consisted of a 
revised list of members. 

The International Association en- 
dorsed the resolution of agents on the 
subject of diverting business from regu- 
lar agents to centralized agencies that 
indirectly return commissions to buyers 
of insurance. 

J. Scofield Rowe, New York, was elect- 
ed an associate member. The member- 
ship is now forty-three companies. 

It was proposed that the association 
discontinue giving medals for bravery 
and substitute therefor eae prize essay 
contest for agents, with possibly addi- 
tional contests for home office employes, 
students in secular schools, and mem- 
bers of the insurance press. This pro- 
posal was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

Elect Officers 


Officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, A. E. Childs, Columbian Na- 
tional Life; Vice-President, Norman R. 
Moray, Hartford Accident & Indemnity; 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. Robertson 
Jones. Executive Committee: Charles 
H. Neely, Ocean; William BroSmith, 
Travelers; H. G. B. Alexander, Conti- 
nental; Charles S. Blake, Hartford 


Steam Boiler; William B. Joyce, Nation- 
al. 

The following is the new Surety Com- 
mittee on blanks: Benedict D. Flynn, 
Travelers; C. H. Remington, Aetna; 
George D. Moore, Royal Indemnity. 
Committee of Four for conference with 
agents: Louis F. Butler, Travelers; 
John T. Stone, Maryland Casualty; Ed- 
son S. Lott, United States Casualty; 
C. H. Holland, Royal Indemnity. McNeill 
Medal Committee: G. Leonard Mc- 
Neill, W. G. Curtis, Danforth M. Baker. 

M. P. Mooney, general counsel for the 
Cleveland Life, made an address Tues- 
day morning to the underwriters, dwell- 
ing upon the present industrial unrest, 
its causes and its cure, in the course of 
which he said: 


“It is a compliment to the American 
people’s capacity for self government 
that the United States is less disturbed 
as a result of the war than is any other 
of the belligerents. 

“The principal cause of unrest in this 
country is the pressure upon the av- 
erage man resulting from the cost of 
living. Wage increases greatly advance 
the cost of necessaries of life and the 
cost of maintenance mounts faster, 
even, than does wages. In search of a 
remedy the people resort to strange 
fancies which are offered as cures. One 
of these is government management of 
Lusiness. When these doctrines are ad- 
vanced insurance men should realize 
that this whole subject is intimately re- 


lated to their business, as it is to all 


others. The voice of Socialism is heard 
in the land and we must take heed. 
The demand increases for a system 
under which the government does 
everything. We must not blind our- 
selves to the fact that while these 
things are now only talked of, the situ- 
ation is a‘far more serious one than 
most of us are inclined to admit. 

“We must get fixed in our minds the 
lessons history has taught. No govern- 
ment institution can operate a private 
business with the same efficiency and 


‘ spending $2,000,000 a day. 


economy that can be obtained under 
private management. 


“When the government takes over 
business politics does not suffer, busi- 
ness suffers. The treasury of the 
United States is called upon to make 
up the deficiencies caused by incom- 
petency and inexperience. It is the same 
in municipal affairs. The bookkeeping 
systems in use in municipally run insti- 
tutions are a crime and a shame. 
in office are forever seeking to disguise 
their own mistakes. One of the most 
pressing needs of the day is a return 
of the railroads to their former man- 
agers. 


“This condition of unrest is, on the 
whole, justified. It is a mystery how 
the people who must live on fixed in- 
comes can exist under present condi- 
tions, with its vicious cycle of price and 
wage increases. We overlook what 
has occurred after every other war. 
The underlying principle is this: Every- 
thing is governed by the law of supply 
and demand. The war extended over a 
period of about five years. Meanwhile 
the government has taken over practi- 
cally all industry. The productive ca- 
pacity of the country has been turned 
over to a work of destruction. The in- 
dustrial and manufacturing boom has 
turned men away frdm the farms upon 
which we depend for food. The farm 
hands are lured to the cities by the 
high wages paid there. In the early 
days of the war our government was 
This sum 
amounted to $22,000,900 and when 
the armistice was signed we were 
spending $44,000,000 a day, all for de 
structive purposes. Our shipping was 
all devoted to the same destructive pur- 
poses. 

“So we have as the causes of the pres- 
ent high prices and consequent unrest, 
the monotony of farm life, keeping men 
from it; cheapness of gold, caused by 
the opening of new mines and adoption 
of new processes of extraction; inflation 
caused by sale of billions of dollars’ 
worth of government bonds; influx of 
gold from Europe. 

“A remedy cannot be found in some 
act of Congress, nor can it be done by 
some indulgent act of the people them- 
selves. There are two remedies; in 
some way to shrink the volume of cur- 
rency, or to increase production. The 
first, unfortunately, is impracticable. 
As to production, other countries will 
get into the producing game again. 
Great Britain is going to make herself 
independent as to food supplies, to an 
extent she never has attained. The 


Men 


wheat fields of Australia will be ep. 
larged. Russia will again become a 
producer. France will recuperate. 
When production resumes it 
pace prices will fall and wage 
reduced. 

“The greatest piece of incc petency 
on the part of the governmeni was the 
enactment of the Adamson lay, 
ing unwarranted favors to rai! 
ployes. Since then organized 
followed one threat after an 
lieving that it can again intim 
administration. Meanwhile 
mous army of government 
employes is being built up a 
pense of the general public. 
labor is imitating English lab 
most throttling industry. Uni 
is but a small proportion of the whole 
but it reaps an unequal benefit while 
others struggle on with a bare existence, 
Nothing that is of interest to humanity 
is not of interest to insurance men, and 
so, I say, we are interested in every 
problem that confronts the nation.” 
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THE HAUGHTY HOTEL CLERKS 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, September 1(—Thers 
was plenty of objection to the manner 
in which the hotel management made 
many guesis “double up.” The clerk 
said he was taking care of the insur 
ance men “as an organization, not as 
individuals.” 





AN ITEM FOR GOLFERS ONLY 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, Sept. 17.—Charles A. 
Eldridge, Chicago, tried to find out what 
is a “non-golfer.” He understood him 
to be a chap “who has not played in 
two years and does not own a set of 
clubs.” Mr. Shillito gave this definition, 
however: “One who has had two years’ 
vacation from the game and has not his 
clubs here.” Another definition: “One 
who cannot get under 105.” Chairman 
Shillito, of the golf committee, was 
accused of changing the definition too 
often. Mr. Eldridge said he was not 
worried about himself, but rat! er about 
others not in his class. 





GOLF SCORES 

(Special to The Eastern Und 

White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 18— 
In the golf tournament George D. 
Webb and Henry Milliken tied in besi 
net score for 36 holes with 144. M. *. 
Dobbins won 18-hole contest with 7. 
Thomas C. Moore and William 1’. Harris 
tied in second best 18-hole event will 
78. Special competition 18-holes handi- 
cap, 25 or over, won by E. M. “riffiths, 
71. Kickers’ handicap tied a‘ 80 by 
William Byrne, handicap 20; O. F. Rod- 
erts, handicap 7; H. R. Shollcnberge?, 
handicap 5. H. R. Loudon won ‘ie blind 
hole competition. 
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Apologize for Ads in 
Saturday Evening Post 





PUBLICITY OF THE MUTUALS 





Yale & Towne and Carter’s Ink Tell 
Agent They Are Sorry Names 
Were Used 





(special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, September 17.—N. S. 
Riviere. Pittsburgh, brought before the 
Agents Association the subject of how 
mutuals and reciprocals are conduct- 
ing their advertising campaigns and 
using the Names of large corporations 
to promote their interests. As a result 
of his talk the following committee was 
chosen ‘0 handle this subject: N. S. 
Riviere, C. A. Reed, Pittsburgh; Wade 
Chicago; C. J. Kehoe, St. Louis; 


Fetzer 
Fred Aver, Cleveland, and A. H. Knoll, 
Buffalo. This committee was suggested 
py Mr. Fetzer. 

“Mr. iiiviere read some correspond- 
ence he has had with large business 
concerns, themselves stock corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. ltiviere called attention to a 
{ull page advertisement in the “Satur- 
day Evening Post.” headed in large 


iype, “How the Carter’s Ink Company 
Saved $3,562.” It was inserted by the 


Americ:n Mutual Liability Company, 
which made the point that it was a 
mutual which has “neither stock nor 
stockholders. No commissions are paid 
to anyone. Every employe, from presi- 


dent down, receives a salary.” 
Mr. Riviere wrote to the ink company 


saying that the ad conveyed to the 
public that it should purchase mutual 
insurance “for the sole reason that there 
ere no stockholders’ profits or agents’ 


commissions, and, inferentially, that 
the public should not deal with the 
stock company, for the reason that it 
pays stockholders’ profits and agents’ 
commissions. I take it, therefore, that 
you believe that these sources of reve- 
nue are wrong, although I assume that 
your company is conducted with stock- 
holders’ profits in view and that deal- 
ers and salesmen handling your goods 
are entitled to make a commission on 
sale of the same. The most striking 
feature of your advertising campaign 
is that it is directed most specifically 
against corporations and individuals 
who have long been your patrons. There 
are today dozens, if not hundreds, of 
stock companies and thousands of 
agents including ourselves, who are 
using your products. * * * I wonder if 
you would have any objection to our 
sending copies of this ‘Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’ advertisement to the officials 
of the various stock companies, copies 
to the agents’ associations and insur- 
ance journals, and also to give further 
publicity to this advertisement at the 
various meetings of stock insurance 
companies and agents’ associations. 


Backed Water by Return Mail 


By return mail the Carter’s Ink 
Company sent to Mr. Riviere the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear Sir—While your friendly 
letter of the 19th inst. cannot be 
éenswered in person by our presi- 
dent, Mr. R. B. Carter, because of 
his «bsence from the office, it will 
be brought to his attention when 
he returns at the end of the month, 
and ve are sure that he will join 
us In our feeling of sincere regret 
that we have given you any excuse 
to protest against our endorsement 
of the American Mutual Liability 
‘nsurance Company. 

We are frank in saying that had 
we given more careful considera- 
tion to the matter we would not 
have permitted the use of our name 
im connection with the advertise- 
Ment in question. Steps have al- 


ready been taken to prevent the 

use of our name again in this way, 

and you are assured that you will 
not have any occasion to criticise 
us again. 

It goes without saying that we 
value very highly the good will of 
the stock companies and would not 
intentionally follow any course 
which would be antagonistic to 
their interests or disturb our 
friendly relations with representa- 
tives of stock companies in all 
parts of the country. 

If you conclude to send out copies 
of the offending advertisement to 
various insurance interests, as sug- 
gested in your letter, may we ask 
that in fairness to us you accom- 
pany each advertisement with a 
copy of this letter. 

We genuinely appreciate the 
friendly spirit in which your letter 
is written, and are very glad that 
you took the matter up with us. 

He got the same results from the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., who 
wrote admitting the fairness of the ad 
with their name was “questionable.” 

Mr. Riviere declared that if he, one 
individual, could thus influence corpor- 
ations to prevent the unauthorized use 
of their names by mutuals, other ag- 
ents, acting as he has, can help ma- 
terially in preventing this practice. 

Reed Favors Retaliation 

C. A. Reed, Pittsburgh, wanted vigor- 
ous measures taken to retaliate against 
corporations allowing their names to be 
used to fight the stock companies. He 
even has given orders in his office to 
use no more of the goods of certain of 
such corporations. W. G. Wilson also 
wrote to the Carter’s Ink people, as did 
C. H. Remington, of the Aetna Life. 





JOINT MEETING 





Not Much Insurance Talk At Get-To- 
gether Conference of Under- 
writers and Agents 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, Sept. 16.—During the 
joint meeting of underwriters and ag- 
ents, Tuesday, insurance matters re- 
ceived but little attention. An address 
by M. P. Mooney, of the Cleveland Life, 
was a discourse on monetary, labor and 
industrial conditions. He was followed 
by Andrew R. Sheriff, a Chicago attor- 
ney, who took comfort in the thought 
that the American people are protected 
against the ills that beset them, to a 
greater extent than they imagine, 
through the strength of the United 
States Constitution. 

A. E. Childs was chosen permanent 
chairman of the meeting and P. B. 
Shillito, secretary. 

W. G. Wilson, president of the agents’ 
organization, declared that the insur- 
ance business is more fortunate than 
other lines, with respect to effects of 
the war. He then referred to the recog- 
nized mutual relations existing between 
companies and field forces. 

Governor Cornwall, of West Virginia, 
could not make the address of welcome 
owing to pressure of duties at the cap- 
itol and President Charles H. Holland, 
Royal Indemnity, who was to have re- 
sponded to the governor’s welcome, was 
relieved of that duty, much to the re- 
gret of the members. Commissioner 
Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, was not 
present to deliver his address. 

Carleton Brown, a representative of 
Chamber of Commerce, told of the work 
and growth of that body, which he says 
is definitely committed against govern- 
ment ownership. He declared that -the 
proposed Bureau of Insurance Research 
is going to be an “insurance men’s bu- 
reau run in their interest.” He asked 
insurance men to support their local 
Chambers of Commerce. 





BURRAS COULD NOT COME 
Charles H. Burras, Chicago, was one 
of those who was prevented from at- 
tending the agents’ meeting. 


Rap Contractors’ 
Service Corporation 


PROSTITUTES AGENCY SYSTEM 





Resolutions Protest Sharply Against 
New Scheme for Sharing Com- 
missions With Assured 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, Sept. 17— When the 
National Association of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Agents met one of the first things 
considered was the activities of the 
Contractors’ Service Corporation, New 
York. The following resolution was in- 
troduced by Charles H. Hood, Minne- 
apolis, on behalf of the executive com- 
mittee, and adopted unanimously with- 
out discussion. 

“The National Association of Surety 
Agents views with misgiving the intro- 
duction of any agency system which in- 
volves, directly or indirectly, the shar- 
ing of the agent’s commission between 
the agent and the assured, or any at- 
tempt to centralize the placing of the 
insurance of a nation-wide group of 
otherwise independent employers. We 
respectfully direct the attention of the 
casualty and surety companies and the 
insurance departments of our several 
states to this tendency on the part of 
groups of assured to utilize ostensible 
insurance agencies for the purpose of 
diverting commissions to their own 
uses. This is a prostitution of the es- 
tablished and recognized American ag- 
ency system upon which the business of 
successful insurance companies has 
been builded and is sustained. Such 
activities are contrary to the spirit of 
existing anti-rebate laws and inimical 
to the best interests of the business. It 
is therefore, 

“Resolved that the secretary of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents be directed to promptly 
deliver to the convention now in session 
of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters a 
copy of this resolution; and further- 
more, that the secretary be, and hereby 
is directed, at his earliest convenience, 
to send a copy of this resolution to each 
of the principal casualty and surety 
companies, as well as to the insurance 
departments of each state and of the 
District of Columbia. 

“Resolved, furthermore, that we in- 
vite an expression of his attitude on 
the subject by each recipient of this 
resolution.” : 

The New York agents were particu- 
larly active in bringing about the intro- 
duction of this resolution. 

Resolution Goes To Underwriters 

Mr. Hood and George D. Webb, 
Chicago, presented this resolution be- 
fore the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, in 
session at the time, and it was referred 
to committee. 

Prior to the introduction of this,reso- 
lution Mr. Hood read the appended 
letter of the Contractors’ Service Cor- 
poration, showing how it proposes to 
make itself a factor in the business: 
CONTRACTORS SERVICE CORPORA- 

TION 
Insurance and Surety Bond Agent 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS OF AMERICA 


Head Office, Hanover Bank Building, i1 


Pine Street, New York. 
Mackey, Mackall & Co. 
Managers. 
September 4, 1919. 
To the Members of The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America: 

Having been appointed managers of 
the Contractors’ Service Corporation, 
which is owned by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America and which 


has been Officially designated as the 
Association’s insurance and surety bond 
agent, we enter upon the discharge of 
our duties with the greatest vigor and 
enthusiasm because we are certain we 
can perform a real service for the mem- 
bers of the Association. 


In the handling and placing of insur- 
ance and bonds, a large volume of busi- 
ness in the hands of one agency spells 
power and influence with the companies 
in securing adequate voverage and 
proper rates; and the power and influ- 
ence of the Contractors’ Service Cor- 
poration in behalf of the members, will 
be just in proportion to the number of 
members whose business is handled by 
the Corporation. If the members of 
the Association co-operate with each 
other and present a solid front, the 
Corporation will easily become the 
largest and most influential compensa- 
tion insurance and surety bond agent in 
America, and this agency will repre- 
sent you and not any insurance company 
or companies. 

Do you realize what that means to 
you? It means service, i. e., better 
compensation and liability coverage and 
prompter and more satisfactory under- 
writing and execution of bonds, and ui- 
timately, if not immediately, lower and 
more equitable rates; and we predict 
that if the members give us their sup- 
port, we shall be able to improve the 
coverage and decrease the cost of insur- 
ance to substantially every member of 
the Association. 


It is our intention to keep a complete 
record of premiums received and losses 
paid on business placed through the 
Contractors’ Service Corporation so that 
we shall know whether the rates that 
are being paid are too high or not; and 
we expect to represent the Association 
before the rating boards and to have 
an influential voice in the fixing of 
rates, not only because we shall control 
the largest volume of business, but be- 
cause we shall have accurate informa- 
tion upon which to determine what 
rates are adequate; and we predict that 
within a comparatively short time the 
rates for compensation and liability in- 
surance and bonds will be reduced. 

And in addition to all this do you real- 
ize what it will mean to you to have 
your Association amply financed? The 
Association can perform a wonderful 
service for its members, but only if it 
has sufficient funds. If the members 
support the Corporation, the dividends 
that will accrue to the Association will 
provide a large sum of money which 
can be most usefully employed in ways 
which we shall not attempt now to en- 
umerate, except to say that if fair treat- 
ment is not obtained from the insurance 
companies, this fund can be used in 
such a way as to make it unnecessary 
longer to patronage the companies, 

This is where you get “something for 
nothing.” It costs you no more (but 
probably less) to have the Corporation 
represent you, and at the same time 
your association, as stockholder, will 
get the commission allowed by the in- 
surance companies which would other- 
wise go to the companies’ agents as 
compensation for representing—not you, 
but the insurance companies. 

The Corporation’s main office will be 
in New York, where the best facilities 
of all the companies are available, and 
we expect to use all the companies, 
placing each policy or bond where the 
best results can be obtained, though of 
course we shall give all possible con- 
sideration to the preference of any 
member for any particular company. 
As soon as practicable we shall estab- 
lish, for the convenience of the mem- 
bers, agencies or branch offices in all 
principal cities; and we assure you that 
we can render you a degree of service 
that cannot be approached by any other 
agency or broker whomsoever. 

Will you not appoint the Contractors’ 
Service Corporation your insurance and 
surety bond agent? The Association ex- 
pects the support of every member. 

MACKEY & MACKALL CO. 
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Agents Hear “Pep” 
Talk By J. L. Hirsh 


FIVE SALESMANSHIP POINTS 


How Former $30 a Month Farmer 


Studied Culture Until He 
Captured It 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, September 17.—J. 
Lester Hirsh, Chicago, gave the 
Agents’ Association a “pep talk.” He 
looks the picture of health but he sits 
down while dispensing his pep. Hirsh 
says that three years ago he was work- 
ing on an Illinois farm for $30 a month. 
He determined to go into something 
more productive. So he became a 
salesman, and a good one. He’s a 
rapid fire artist, a close student of men 
of the type of Charles M. Schwab and 
Frank A. Vanderlip. He says he paid 
a young woman $10 to teach him table 
manners. He studied at night to learn 
correct English, voice modulation and 
a host of other things. Here are some 
of his thoughts: 

To say that salesmen are born not 
made is bunk. They are developed. 

You should not expect your solici- 
tors to do things you cannot or will 
not do yourself. 

Do not get too big to go out and 
solicit business yourself, or show 
others how to do it. 

Place much importance on the per- 
sonnel of your office force—on cour- 
tesy. Pracice courtesy yourself. 

Study your approach. Cut out the 
canned stuff. Don’t use the stereotyped 
forms of address. Say, rather, some- 
thing like this: 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones, I dropped 
in to get acquainted with you,” or, “I 
came in to see if I couldn’t save or 
make you some money.” 

Make your prospects like you. Get 
acquainted with them before you try to 
do business. 

Courtesy is deeper tnan mere polite- 
ness. Politeness is too often just 
camouflage. 

Personality is everything—your own 
dynamic force. It’s easy to acquire a 
pleasing personality. Have your office 
force acquire it also. 

Study cultured gentlemen. Speak in 
modulated tones; they have more force 
and carry conviction. 

Give commands in the form of sug- 
gestions. ‘ 

Clever men do little talking. Most 
everybody talks too much. 

To improve your voice practice 
breathing exercises. It’s a business 


proposition to have a healthy body. 
Practice cleanliness. 

Be able to discuss anything of com- 
mon interest, not ignoring movie stars 
and batting averages. 

“I told you how much I made three 
years ago. Now I make $10,000 and I 
am going to make $100,000 a year.” he 
added. 

Selling is a science, an art. Read 
good literature, the sports page and 
plenty of trade papers. 

To sell casuaity and surety insurance 
know your subject and how to use your 
vocal cords. 

Don’t knock, boost. 

Attack but one objection at a time. 

Study psychology, the science of the 
human mind. 

Ask prospects to O. K. or approve 
applications, not to sign them. Men 
like to give their approval better than 
to sign an obligation. 

Patronize a manicure. 

Take a bath every day. 

Take exercise every morning. 

Wear good clothes. 





F. & D. DINNER 


William Hugh Harris Host; List of the 
Guests At White Sulphur 
Affair 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, Sept. 17.—William 
Hugh Harris, vice-president, Fidelity & 
Deposit, gave a dinner to visiting gen- 
eral agents of his company. Those pres- 
ent included Vice-President Miller, of 
the Home Office; Col. H. M. Hutton, 
Home Office; George D. Webb, Chicago; 
Fred A. Price, Chicago; M. F. Dobbins, 
Memphis; Charles Lunsford, Roanoke; 
Van L. P. Shriver, Pittsburgh; George 
H. Price and Willis Parker, Wash- 
ington; Lowry D. Finley, Norfolk; Fitz- 
hugh Burns, St. Paul; Paul M. Milli- 
ken, Louis A. Lent and John Doyle, 
Cincinnati; Charles D. Greer, Louis- 
ville; George Wendling, Jr., St. Louis. 


Oppose Compensation 
Commission Increase 


AGENTS PASS RESOLUTIONS 


Much More Interested in Having Com- 
panies Protect Them Against 
Mutual Competition 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, Sept. 17.—Members 
of the Agents’ Association in attendance 
at the annual convention took the posi- 
tion that there are subjects of greater 
importance than that of commissions 
and the following resolution, introduced 
by Philip S. Powers, Richmond, was 
carried unanimously: 

“Whereas there is evidenced a ten- 
dency in some sections of the country 
to increase the commissions paid on 
casualty lines other than workmen’s 
compensation, and whereas in our judg- 
ment such increases are unnecessary 
and unwarranted; 

“Resolved that the standing Commit- 
tee on Commissions of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
be requested to present this matter in 
joint session with the standing Com- 
mittee on Commissions of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters.” 


The agents are taking the position 
that differences of opinion as to com- 
missions are not of as vital moment 
as is the procurement from the com- 
panies of closer co-operation and more 
sincerity in protecting the agent against 
the inroads being made upon the busi- 
ness of the stock carriers. The agents 
wish the companies to preserve the busi- 
ness for them by every means in their 
power, by preventing the growth of 
competition and the diversion of busi- 
ness to other channels. They decry the 
statements of some executives that 
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Company is known for its complete, quick, 
liberal and satisfactory service to brokers. 
A few agencies still open in New York 
State, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts. Writes all forms of Liability 
Insurance, Personal Accident and Health, 
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Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


there is no mutual competition of yo. 
ment; they wish to see the companies 
take a stand against all schemes that 
would deprive the agent of his rightgy 
place in the business; they do not like 
to see stock companies helping ayto. 
mobile mutuals by making it possijbje 
for certain mutuals to issue complete 
covers, part of the cover being « arrieq 
in a stock company—stometimes Con- 
ference or Bureau company—aiil the 
other in a mutual or a reciproc) ex. 
change. The agents wish the com lanieg 
io take more seriously the many cop. 
petitive conditions that militate «caing 
the agent at this time and give him 
through proper rates and service oyery 
support possible. F 
Webb Reports 

George D. Webb, Chicago, re 
for the executive committee, d: 
that the commission subject is s 
dominant one. He said the old E.nmett 
rule on compensation commissions we 
have always with us and that } sub- 
ject has arisen again in another ious 
form. The suggestion has been made, 
he said, by some persons, jviendly 
enough to the agents, that they must 
voluntarily accept a reduction. The old 
argument about compensation ins )rance 
being compulsory and an agent’: com. 
mission being an unnecessary buen is 
still being used. A Bureau meniier has 
suggested a sliding scale, but, Mr Webb 
pointed out, that is dangerous. slid- 
ing scale only scales down, he «aid. 

Continuing, he pointed out tha’ acqui- 
sition cost, so-called, is a misomer; 
that a campaign should be started to 
teach insurers that a part of the com- 
mission paid the agent constitutes an 
actual service cost rather than 4 com- 
mission for merely getting the business. 
The matter should be taken up with the 
insurance commissioners and the com- 
panies and a movement started to ob- 
tain a revision or allocation of the com- 
mission item on a basis of 714 per cent 
service cost and 10 per cent commis- 
sion. The insuring public should be 
made to realize the many duties an ag- 
ent must perform to care for business 
on the books, aside from placing it 
there. 





U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Casualty and Surety Agents To Attend 
Conference For Reconstruction 
of Trade 


(fpecial to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, Sept. 17.—A letter 
from the United States Chaniber of 
Commerce was read at the agents’ meet- 
ing, inviting the Association to send 
representatives to attend a conzress to 
be held September 30 to October 3 to 
assist in the reconstruction of trade. 
Representatives of business organiza- 
tions will be present from foreign coun- 
tries and the congress is considered 
the most important reconstructive un- 
dertaking since the close of ihe war. 
It was the consensus that the \ssocia- 
tion should be represented, especially 
as the Chamber of Commerce as sig- 
nified its intention of having a (division 
of insurance. 

The Association is already represent: 
ed in the Chamber by a “counse!lor,” in 
the person of John Morrison, ‘‘hicago. 
It was decided that Mr. Morrison and 
W. G. Wilson, president of the Associa 
tion, should attend the congress, but 
that the expense to the Associxtion be 
restricted to that of the counse!jor, Mr. 
Wilson having kindly expres:ed his 
willingness to attend at his own ex 
pense. 





LIKED THE FISH 

(Special to The Eastern Unde; riter) 

White Sulphur, September | '.—The 
New York agents in attend:nce at 
White Sulphur made a trip to Organ 
Cave Wednesday. They were enthu- 
fiastic over its wonders. Messrs. 
Griffiths and Hegeman were inicrested 
in the eyeless fish. They believe, 
given a chance, they could catch tha’ 
kind. 
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Disappointed in 


“Federation News” 
MARK McKEE DISCUSSES PAPER 








Fine Chance Now for Co-operative 
Educational Work, Says Former 
Secretary 





(special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 17.— 
Mark T. McKee’s talk here was his 
swan song as George E. Turner will be 
secretary of the National Council of 
Insurance Federations and after Mr. 
McKe> had discussed various Federa- 
tion activities of the year he said re- 
gardil the “Federation News,” the 
organ of the National Council of Insur- 
ance | ederations: 

“One feature of the National Council 
which has not measured up _ to 
our hopes and plans, is the educational 
feature. The official organ of the Na- 
tional Council and the various Federa- 
tions is the ‘Federation News,’ a month- 
ly megazine devoted exclusively to 
Feder: tion matters. 

“Those who attended the meeting in 
New York last December are acquainted 
with ‘he thought expressed there. It 


was the plan to make the ‘Federation 
News’ a high-class publication, devot- 
ing some fifty or more pages monthly to 


a presentation of news with reference 
to Feleration activities and the move- 
ments of those who would ‘destroy the 
business, together with papers by able 
writers on various topics, showing why 


private and co-operative insurance en- 
terprises should continue. The publi- 
cation was to be financed by advertis- 


ing and the fifty cents subscription 
rice 
’ Plan Not Carried Out 

“The plan was not carried out. One 
issue followed the convention in New 
York and it was June before another 
issue came out. July and August fol- 
lowed, making a total of four since last 
December. Here, is a proposition well 
worthy of attention. Companies singly 
and in groups are independently ex- 
pending large sums in propaganda work. 
Associations of insurance men also have 
publicity bureaus. All of these are val- 
uable and well worth while, but how 
much more valuable would this work 
be if a general publicity bureau could 
be maintained and conducted in the in- 
teresis of all. This thought has been in 
the minds of insurance men for a long 
time 

“At the recent conference of the 
Health and Accident Undérwriters, held 
at Niagara Falls, President Isaac Miller 
Hamiiton, head of the Federal Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago, advocat- 
ed end urged action, and a committee 
was named to undertake to bring about 
permanent and effective co-operation 
among all insurance enterprises of the 
Nation for the purpose of setting in 
motion machinery which would counter- 
act to a marked degree the radical so- 
cialistic tendencies of the hour. Mr. 


Hanilton recommended a plan whereby - 


all ecmpanies would contribute to a pool 
with which to carry on educational ad- 
vertising which would be heipful to the 
insurance business as a whole. The 
National Council is the only organiza- 
tion at present in a position to give 
this service for the reason that it rep- 
resents the entire business.” 
General Business Coalitions 

“Outside of insurance, there has been 
a coalition of all lines of general busi- 
hess, for what purpose? To convey to 
the common citizens the thought that 
our form of government is the best in 
the world; that our government is noth- 
ing more than a perfect whole of all 
the people; and that the continuance of 
our governmental system depends upon 
the prosperity of its people. The plan 
pursued aims to bring about better con- 
ditions and to remedy evils, whether 
they be in so-called profiteering or in 
Boishevik activities. The investment 
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To Broaden Sphere 


TALK OF INCORPORATION PLANS 








Prepare to Meet Growing Social and 
Government Insurance Tendency 
Toward the Business 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 18.— 
When the Insurance Federation was 
formed its constitution was planned on 
lines anticipating that the organization 
would be active only in states having 
state funds. To conform to the broader 
activities thought necessary by the man- 
agers the constitution has been changed 
to provide: “The object of this or- 
ganization shall be to bring about a 
better understanding of the business of 
insurance by the general public to sup- 
port legislation designed to safeguard 
and protect the interests of the public, 
which is vitally concerned and to op- 
pose state or nation becoming an un- 
derwriter of insurance hazards of any 
description.” 

it was voted to give the governing 
committee power to incorporate the na- 
tional council, if it is deemed necessary 
by the committee in which event such 
council shall have the power to issue 
and revoke charters of state federations 
and existing federations would then ac- 
eept a charter issued by the national 
council in lieu of their present constitu- 
tions. 

Will Broaden Sphere 
It is plain that the council is planning 


to broaden its sphere to conform to 
what it considers the greater needs of 
the insurance business as well as all 
business in view of the rapidly flowing 
trend of events in this country, the atti- 
tude of the people and the government, 
national and state, toward business. 

Throughout the meeting the speakers 
showed plainly the intense concern they 
feel over what they consider grave 
perils confronting the business of the 
country and the continuance of Amer- 
ican institutions. 

George Turner, counsel, presented 
from a “Federation News” editorial the 
thought that “thousands of agents who 
would not represent a company without 
a surplus are willing to take out of the 
business in their respective communi- 
ties more than they put into it. It is 
said that in Bolshevik Russia the insur- 
ance business was of all institutions 
least disturbed. Somewhere there must 
have been a surplus. In America insur- 
ance was the first to catch the reflection 
of the tendency toward socialism and 
radicalism in business and government. 
- “Catastrophe hazards are given care- 
ful consideration by the successful com- 
pany. Ordinarily such a company pro- 
vides for the possibility of the catas- 
trophe with no intimation whatever as 
to where or when it may develop. 

“Radicalism in America constitutes 4 
catastrophe hazard to the insurance 
business. We see it and know its 
characteristics, dangers and threaten- 
ings. No enormous surplus of public 
confidence stands between it and the 
business. The shock of combat must 
fall squarely upon what we may call the 
capital resources of the business. Is 
it not about time that every man in 


, America who depends upon insurance 


for his living realize that he must 
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(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
White Sulphur, Sept. 18.—Insurance 
of Pennsyl- 


as his. He advised “To stop letting 


George do it” and take some real inter- 
est in their own affairs, adding: 
suggestions made to the department are 


“Most 


impracticable because you have forgot- 
ten the other fellow’s side of the ques- 
tion. Suggestions are made without 
giving constructive working plans. How 
many of you ever contributed a con- 
structive and broad working plan on 
How many of 
you ever attended a legislative session 
and studied the machinery for making 
and unmaking insurance laws? How 
many of you ever wrote to your com- 
missioner saying there is a bad bill be- 
fore the House? Tell me what help you 
need to defeat it. Let me know what 
men and how many men you need to ap- 
pear before the insurance committee. I'll 
see that they come to the capital. Some 
of you are active enough to write your 
commissioner s.ying. ‘Is it possible that 
you are going to allow the Brown Tax 
Bill to become law? I don’t know much 
about it, but I understand it’s a bad 
bill. It is your business to defeat it.’ 
How many of you ever presented a 
comprehensive petition to the Governor 
concerning insurance appointees or sug- 
gesting suitable men for the insurance 
committee? 

“Then the commissioner took up 
State insurance, saying the broker and 
ugent is a middleman. The real mystery 
of the cry for State insurance is an in- 
direct attack on the middleman and 
secondarily on the stockholders. It will 
be impossible to make clear to the pub- 
lic that the middleman is the expert 
whose services have been in the past of 
inestimable value to the insurer and the 
Home Office and whose services should 
continue to be of commensurate value 
in future. It is up to you to fight the 
battle. In ten years the agent will per- 
haps be on a salary basis or a lower 
commission, or he may sell insurance 
by mail. Nothing is too weird for the 
insurance business. As a rule Home 
Office men avoid conventions. I can 
learn more from a few agents or brok- 
ers sitting about a dinner table than I 
could get from a Home Office in months. 
As it is now the policyholder is the best 
taken care of of anybody connected 
with insurance.” . 

OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur, Sept. 17.—The Agents’ 
Association re-elected all its officers and 
executive committee, with the excep- 
tion of N. C. Spencer, Buffalo, of the 
executive committee. The selection of 
his successor was left to the executive 
committee. 


MEMBERSHIP GROWING 
White Sulphur, Sept. 17—During the 
year the Agents’ Association has re- 
ceived but few resignations and 100 new 
members. Particularly during the last 
few months has the membership grown. 





TREASURER MAKES REPORT 

White Sulphur, Sept. 17.—The treas- 
urer’s report showed receipts for the 
year $1,660, disbursements $1,622, funds 
on hand including balance carried over 
from 1918, $1,308.69. 
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Arthur E. Childs Gives 
Review of Situation 


PRESIDENT OF INTERNATIONAL 


Compensation Underwriting Profit in 
1918 Only $197,933; Companies 
Losing Control of Rates 


In reviewing the operations of the 
past year as they affect the different 
kinds of insurance written by the com- 
panies forming this Association, it is 
my purpose to be brief, merely making 
such comments as are necessary to show 
the conditions existing, treating each in 
the order of their importance from the 
standpoint of premium income. The 
many grave problems with which we 
had to deal as a result of the war and 
the influenza pandemic have brought 
about an extraordinary coincidence of 
events. Throughout it all, and under 
most adverse conditions, our insurance 
institutions have endured and develop- 
ed. That some branches of insurance 
should have shown an underwriting loss 
for the year is not surprising. 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
for 1918 showed a substantial gain in 
premium income of over $30,000,000, 
making the total written by the forty 
stock companies writing compensation 
insurance $94,861,458. The underwrit- 
ing profit was only $197,933. 

In 1917 on a premium income of $64,- 
640,671, thirty-two of the stock com- 
panies took an underwriting loss of 
$935,712. This reflects a decided im- 
provement for the past year, but it 
would be folly to assume that the im- 
provement is permanent. 

Prior to and at the time when the 
Legislatures assembled in January this 
year, we had very serious misapprehen- 
sions regarding the effect upon insur- 
ance legislation at the close of the war 
and of the socialistic tendencies inci- 
dent thereto. Especially was this true 
regarding Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation. During the period of the 
war and especially during the time 
that this country participated in it, the 
Federal Congress and the legislative 
bodies of the various states were so 
completely concerned with urgent mat- 
ters directly connected with the war, 
that they had little time and less in- 
clination to go far afield in legislative 
experiments affecting insurance and 
other branches of industry. Consequent- 
ly the years 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 
were relatively quiet legislative years. 
But the war itself was responsible for 
many necessary experiments of a ser- 
ious character in the interests of the 
effective conduct of the war. In other 
words, the people had become accus- 
tomed to the Government’s engaging in 
all kinds of business, even in the insur- 
ance business; for example, the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, which involved 
Federal marine, life and disability in- 
surance and the Railroad Administra- 
tion, which involved fire insurance. 
Then again, the fact that insurance had 
been more or less let alone by the State 
Legisiatures presaged increased legisla- 
tive activities in that direction. In other 
words, the sluice-gates had been closed 
during the war and we felt well-assured 
that they would be opened wide at the 
close of the war and that there would 
be a veritable deluge of insurance legis- 
lation of every conceivable socialistic 
type. 

I am glad to say, however, that our 
fears in that direction have not ma- 
terialized, for although forty-three State 
Legislatures were in regular session and 
thirteen in extra session (making fifty- 
six in all, not including the Federal 
Congress), yet the number of important 
insurance bills enacted has been rela- 
tively small considering the circum- 
stances. The number of bills introduced 
effecting insurance of all classes has 
been large as it always has been during 
odd years; but the types of bills have 
not been very different from those of 


past years. This is true in the case of 
proposed Workmen’s Compensation leg- 
islation as in the other branches of in- 
surance. In other words, the amount 
of proposed legislation was large but 
not extremely radical; except in the 
case of the Non-Partisan League ex- 
periment in North Dakota. 


42 States Have Compensation Laws 


All of the States of the Union have 
now Workmen’s Compensation laws with 
the exception of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Arkansas 
and Mississippi—all of them in the 
South. Out of the forty-eight States, 
therefore, forty-two have Compensation 
laws; and so have the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, not to mention a law covering Fed- 
eral employes in the Philippine Islands. 
Of these forty-two States, four (Ala- 
bama, Missouri, North Dakota and Ten- 
nessee) enacted Compensation laws for 
the first time this year; while Virginia 
enacted its law last year. Of the 
thirty-eight States that had Workmen’s 
Compensation laws upon their statute 
books at the beginning of this year, 
twenty-nine have amended their laws 
this vear. These amendments cover 
every essential factor of a Workmen's 
Compensation law. It is to be noted, 
however, that although there were 
attempts in at least seventeen States 
to enact a monopolistic State-managed 
workmen’s compensation 
fund, yet in only one of them was the 
attempt successful, viz., North Dakota. 
To be sure, in Missouri, Minnesota and 
Utah, we had very “close calls”; and 
the fight is not yet over in Minnesota. 
where at a special session now being 
held the issue will be fought out again. 
This is a remarkable record, having in 
mind our fears at the beginning of the 
year. Probably the unhappy excursion 
of the Federal Government into the 
realms of Federal control of various 
utilities has had its logical resuit. We 
cannot say by any means that the dan- 
ger has passed or that we have even 
reached the “peak of the load”; but the 
temporary results are, I believe, cer- 
tainly most gratifying. 

The Tendency 

The tendency during the present year 
in Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
legislation has been decidedly in the di- 
rection of State regulation or even con- 
trol of rates. So obviously is this the 
case that it seems rather clear that in 
a few years the matter of workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates will be 
no longer left to insurance carriers ex- 
cept to the extent of furnishing exper- 
jence as a basis for the establishment 
of rates. A corollary of this tendency 
is the organization of the National Coun- 
cil on Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance whereby all Compensation Insur- 
ance carriers (including stock com- 
panies. mutuals, state funds and reci- 
procals) will attempt to co-operate in 
all matters relating to rates and classi- 
fications. 

Legislative results this year have also 
shown the usual tendency to increase 
Workmen’s Compensation coverages 
and to liberalize even to a greater ex- 
tent than ever the provisions of Com- 
pensation laws in the interests of em- 
ployes. How long this tendency will 
last, or how long it can last, we are in 
no position to say; but certain it is 
that the labor interests are striving to 
liveralize Compensation laws so that 
they will be a hundred per cent in favor 
of the employes. The disposition of in- 
surance men is to be unconcerned with 
this progressive increase in Compensa- 
tion coverage. But it must be remem- 
bered that with this increase the num- 
ber of cases in which the rate of ben- 
efits amounts to overinsurance is also 
progressively increasing and that over- 
insurance gives rise to malingering, 
the burden and unpopularity of fighting 
which will fall on insurers. 

The casualty companies represented 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau have during the year been 
working on improvement in organiza- 
tion, endeavoring to eliminate unneces- 


insurance’ 


sary waste in duplication of efforts 
caused by the multiplication of State 
Bureaus doing to a large extent the 
same work that has been done by the 
National Bureau. 

Considerable improvement has been 
made along statistical lines, the Statis- 
tical Department of the National Bureau 
having formulated scientific and up-to- 
date niethods of establishing basic rates 
under new Compensation laws, and in 
States where Compensation laws have 
been in effect by means of experience 
rating on given classifications of indus- 
tries. 

Tt is only by everlasting vigilance and 
taking into account all the elements that 
go to change conditions in industrial ac- 
tivities that the Compensation Com- 
panies can hope to keep on an even 
keel. 


Government Construction Business 

There was some dissension during th2 
past year over how Government con- 
struction tusiness was to be handled, 
whether on the cost plus basis or not, 
resulting in the resignation of seven 
companies out of the twenty forming 
the National Workmen’s: Compensation 
Service Lureau. 

It would appear from the thirty mil- 
lion gain in premium income of last 
year that the stock companies are more 
than holding their own in competition 
with the mutual companies and the 
State Insurance Funds. 


Liability Insurance 

The results in the Liability field were 
not satisfactory. In 1917 thirty-four 
companies with a premium income of 
$47,375,278 took an underwriting profit 
of $709,195, whereas in 1918 forty-two 
.companies on a volume of $64,045,623 in 
premiums showed an underwritivg loss 
of $42,896. 2 

The bulk of the gain in premium 
income for the year was derived from 
automobile liability insurance, a branch 
of insurance which offers large oppor- 
tunities for the future, if present cha- 
otic conditions can be permanently rem- 
edied. 

The automobile insurance situation 
has, as vou know, undergone several 
changes in the past year. This class of 
insurance is largely written by the 
stock casualty and fire companies, and 
it has been very gratifying to find the 
fire companies co-operating with the 
casualty companies in working out the 
problems of mutual interest, evidence 
of which is found in bringing together 
the Naticnal Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau and the Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference which represent the 
fire companies. 

Competition of the mutuals and inter- 
insurance associations, particularly in 
the Middle West, presents problems re- 
quiring careful consideration on the 
part cof the underwriters for the stock 
companies. With over six million auto- 
mobiles licensed, and an estimated in- 
crease of two million per vear, there is 
no field of underwriting with larger op- 
portunities. , 

Accident and Health Insurance 

Next in importance in point of pre- 
mium income to workmen’s compensa- 
tion and liability insurance comes acci- 
dent and health insurance. 

The last president of this association, 
in his address before you, predicted that 
the accident and health business would 
not show a very large increase in pre- 
miums, if any, over 1917. His predic- 
tion; however, did not prove true, as the 
demand for accident and health insur- 
ance during 1918 was phenomenal. 
Probably the direct and indirect haz- 
ards of the war, together with the scare 
created by the influenza pandemic, 
were largely responsible for the in- 
crease of over nine million in premiums. 
The total accident and health premium 
income of seventy-five stock companies 
was $49,696,511. The combined experi- 
ence on both accident and health insur- 
ance showed an underwriting loss of 
$748,228. Fortunately for the companies 
writing these kinds of insurance the ac- 
cident losses were considerably below 
normal, notwithstanding the increase in 


- 


automobile accidents: The excessive 
health losses, of course, are attributeq 
to the influenza pandemic, and except 
for the year’s favorable experience oy 
accident insurance, the loss for the year 
on the combined lines would have beep 
much greater. 

On the subject of health insurance | 
think there is much for us to consider, 
not only because of the unprofitableness 
of this branch of insurance and the un. 
scientific way in which it is underwrit. 
ten, but because just at present socialis. 
tic minded people are trying to force 
out several States into the health insur. 
ance business. 

It is not generally known outside of 
insurance circles that health insurance 
was the first casualty line written in the 
United States. It was in 1847 that the 
Eagle Life and Health Insurance (om. 
pany of Jersey City issued the ‘rst 
health policy. This was sixteen years 
before accident insurance was first \yrit- 
ten in this country. 

Health insurance has therefore been 
written for seventy-two years, altlicough 
the business showed no growth inti] 
about the year 1900, when the disability 
policy began to come into favor. At 
that time the total annual health in-sur- 
ance premium income was less iilian 
one-half million dollars. 

In 1918 health premiums reporte’ by 
stock companies totaled $12,763.481, 
The exact amount cannot be determined 
because many of the companies iiave 
never divided their disability premium 
income, the accident and health pre- 
miums being grouped together. These 
have been approximated, however, to 
total $7,741,386, which, added to the 
amount reported as health premiums, 
gives us a total of $20,504,867. Then we 
have the assessment accident and 
health associations with a combined in- 
come for 1918 of $7,738,224. one-third of 
which, or $2,579,408, has been estimated 
to represent the health part. This gives 
us a grand total of $23,084,275 in health 
premiums for 1918 from stock and as- 
sessment companies—a volume of busi- 
ness certainly large enough to demand 
more thoughtful consideration on the 
part of our underwriters than it has 
yet received. 

The need of health and sickness in- 
surance is apparent to all. It a 
source of loss which has ever been, and 
always will be, with us; like taxation 
and death, sickness is sure to come. Yet 
notwithstanding its start of sixteen 
years ahead of accident insurance. the 
latter branch of insurance produce! an 
estimated premium income of $34,860, 
268 in 1918, after deducting as we should 
the health part of disability premiums 
ordinarily credited to accident income. 

Why Is Health Not More Popular? 

Why has health insurance not jeen 
more popular? The health premium 
for any given weekly indemnity is over 
double that charged for accident insur- 
ance, so that the number of policyliold- 
ers carrying health insurance is only 
about one in every three carrying :cci- 
dent insurance. 

The first health policy, it is said, in- 
sured against five diseases, and the con- 
tract was so limited it was about im- 
possible for the insured to recover any 
indemnity. The number of diseases was 
gradually extended to twelve, sixiven, 
thirty and more, until finally the health 
policy covered all sickness according to 
the circular matter from which the pub- 
lic judged what it was getting. The pol- 
icy, however, was, and is still in many 
cases, full of restrictions so that the pol- 
icyholder, instead of receiving th? 
weekly indemnity when disabled, ‘hat 
he was led to believe he would receive, 
finds that he can draw indemnity only 
for the period after the first seven days 
that he was confined to the house and 
received constant medical attention. If 
his doctor ordered him out into the 
fresh air to aid recuperation he suffcred 
the loss of one-half or all of his weekly 
indemnity thereafter payable. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the 
policyholder, and we must regard his 
viewpoint as well as our own, it is <asy 
to see that such kinds of health insur- 
ance fall far short of the expected. Such 
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policies must surely breed dissatisfac- 
tion and cause the public, who are igno- 
rant on insurance matters—and the 
majority of the people fall within that 
class—to lose faith in not only health 
jnsurance but all kinds of insurance. 

Now as to the seventy-two years’ ex- 
perience in health underwriting what 
have we accomplished? I fail to see 
anyihing gained. It looks like a Titanic 
wreck—everything gone, a total loss. 
We are all sure that health insurance 
as a whole was underwritten at a loss 
for several years prior to the influenza 
pandemic, when its unpopularity was 
more pronounced, and just how great 
the health loss from the influenza will 
pe, cannot be fully determined, unless 
all companies carefully tabulate their 
experience and report it to some Bn- 
reau or place where it can be collated. 

Influenza Experience 

At this point I might say that Mr. F. 
Robertson Jones, Secretary of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters, asked one hundred and 
ten companies for their influenza ex- 
perience for the six months ending 
March 31, 1919. 

Sixty-nine companies replied to his 
communication, of which fifteen did not 
gjve the data called for, having no tab- 
ulated record of such losses, and fifty- 
four either completely or incompletely 
filled out the blank forwarded: the other 
forty-one failed to acknowledge the re- 
cue 

These fifty-four companies reported 
366,111 influenza sickness claims paid, 
totalling $3,952,926.27, and 31,603 out- 
standing influenza claims as of March 
31, 1919, with a total estimated liability 
of $550,902. 

The annual health premium income 
of these fifty-four companies has been 
estimated at $12,356,101, only one-half 
of which, or $6,178,050, could be earned 
‘n the six months’ period covered by 
the claims; hence we can approximate 
the influenza loss to be about 72 per 
cent of the health premiums earned dur- 
ing the height of the influenza pandemic. 
Judging by the experience of the com- 
panies reporting, if all the companies 
had resporded with their experience, in- 
cluding the assessment companies, 
which were not requested to do so, the 
influenza sickness claims paid and in- 
curred in the six months from October 

9 March inclusive, have exceeded $8,- 
950,009. This might be termed the min- 
imum loss, for the after effects of the 
influenza have already brought thou- 
sands of claims attributed to ather dis- 
eases, aS a perusal of the claim blanks 
of the reports of attending physicians 
clearly shows. 

The total health claims actually paid 
by these fifty-four companies, that is 
from all causes including influenza, 
numbered 552.428, with total payments 
of $6,035,939.04. The estimated cost of 
settling all outstanding health claims 
from all causes on March 31st last was 
$1,583,686.66. Adding these figures to 
the proportionately estimated total 
health losses for the other stock and 
assessment companies, it is conservative 
to say that the total health losses in- 
curred by all companies for the six 
months’ period exceeded $14,000,000 on 
earned premiums of about $11,550,000. 

When we take into consideration, as 
We must, the acquisition and home of- 
fice management cost of health under- 
writing, which takes about 48 per cent 
of the premiums, we find that for the 
six months of the pandemic our health 
losses and expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was 170 per cent, in other 
worcs. for every doliar received we paid 
out $1.70. 

Ore would naturally think that this 
heavy health less coming on top of five 
years’ unfavorable heaith experience, 
would be a sufficient eye-opener for all 
the ompanies interested to get together 
and take immediate steps to increase 
healih rates. It remained, however, for 
the ‘ompanies which realized the ser- 
lous'ess of the situation to take inde- 
pendent action and what little promise 
of iiamediate improvement is visible to- 


day can be credited to such individual 


‘ companies, and not to any concerted co- 


operation on the part of all companies. 

My feelings, and those of my assoc- 
iates in the company I have the honor 
to represent, permitted no other logical 
conclusion than that health rates were 
grossly inadequate, and the earlier part 
of this year we increased our health 
premiums ten per cent and if that does 
not give us an adequate premium they 
will be further increased irrespective of 
what other companies may do. 

Doing Business At a Loss 


If it is a choice between continuing to 
underwrite health insurance at a loss 
through an inadequate premium, or not 
getting the business by charging an ad- 
equate rate, we choose the latter course. 
The quicker all companies conclude like- 
wise the quicker We can all give the 
public the kind of health protection and 
service they have a right to expect. 

The principal trouble in health under- 
writing is that there is little depend- 
able scientific data upon which to base 
our rates by occupations and ages. The 
idea of charging a flat health rate for 
ail ages and occupational exposures 
would seem absurd to even the layman. 
This question will never be settled right 
until we pool our experience and devise 
a means of tabulating it which will per- 
mit of some definite conclusions. 


In this connection I want to suggest 
that no more time be lost, and that be- 
fore these mectings come to a close we 
take the necessary steps to make the 
Standard Manual Committee, or some 
new Bureau, a clearing house through 
which the combined accident and health 
experience of all its members can be 
assembled for the benefit of its mem- 
bership. Not only would this prove a 
great benefit in ultimately piacing our 
health underwriting on a more scientific 
basis, but it would permit of a uniform 
and proper classification for the occupa- 
tional exposure which should determine 
the accident rate as well. 

I am laying stress upon this matter, 
not only because of the large health 
loss we have taken, but because health 
insurance is engaging the interest of all 
our legislators, and we should be in a 
position to meet their fantastic social- 
istic State Health insurance ideas by 
offering a good brand of sickness pro- 
tection such as we know can be profit- 
ably written in a very much larger vol- 
ume. The time to start action on this 
matter is now, and before this meeting 
is adjourned we should see to it that 
the proper thing is done. 


Before leaving the subject of accident 
and health insurance it will do no harm 
to inquire why so many people, especial- 
ly members of the medical profession, 
are so certain of a recurrence of the 
epidemic. Power of mind over matter 
is well known and if the medical pro- 
fession tontinues to insist on a return 
of the influenza and dwell upon the 
matter long enough and strong enough, 
it may bring on another epidemic. 


Vorys Pleads For 
Better Understanding 


FAIRER DEAL FOR’ BUSINESS 








Deplores Influences That Are at Work 
to Bring About Compulsory 
Government 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 18.— 
Throughout the meetings here this week 
apprehension over political and eco- 
nomic conditions has been marked. It 
is reflected in resolutions and by al- 
most every speaker. A. L. Vorys, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, former insurance com- 
missioner, got down to some of the real 
cases of the nation’s unrest as he sees 
them. He gave some antidotes for state 
insurance and dwelt upon the individ- 
nalism characteristic of American in- 
stitutions. Mr. Vorys said in part: 
“IT am as bewildered as anybody else. 
Freedom has not been an unalloyed joy. 
Consider the small business methods of 
eur fathers—how employers and em- 
ployed worked together and fraternized. 
Then, consider the modern system and 
the unparalleled race for wealth. Men 
who: have little regard for each other’s 
dealings are without the leaven of 
friendliness. Men are separated from 
one another. But we cannot go back to 
the small business methods. Hope lies 
in the realization that riches are not 
the sole producer of happiness. 

“We have slipped since the war, let- 
ting go of our hold on the ideals ex- 
pressed during the struggle. It is the 
national instinct of man to love his 
neighbor, but it is the modern methods 
of business that instigate against the 
exercise of this attribute. Influences 
are at work to bring about a change by 
force and by law of compulsion govern- 
ment ownership. Consider the cost of 
government ownership. See the rash 
adventure in North Dakota. See how 
the old liability law worked against the 
companies’ compensation created the 
popular opinion that state management 
is good and company management bad. 
The companies now realize that they 
should have pointed the way in sup- 
planting one for the other. 

“Each man must conduct his affairs 
so that those with whom he deals will 
have no just cause to complain. See 
how the co-insurance clause works, 
sometimes against the insured’s in- 
terest, creating suspicion of the whole 
system. Observe liability limits in the 
same way. I believe that payroll is not 
the proper basis for computing liability 
premiums. If some of the things that 
now pass in business were practiced in 
the small village with its intimate rela- 
tions among men they would be con- 
sidered the designs of a sharper. We 
must consider how the other fellow 
looks at things; improvement will not 
come by force or by law but by.volun- 
tary act of the individual.” 








Disappointed In “Federation News” 


(Continued from page 5) 


which the Insurance Federation of 
Michigan makes toward financing this 
movement is but a very small portion 
of the whole amount, and all agree that 
the returns are many fold. Possibly it 
would not be polite for me to go into 
details here with reference to this coali- 
tion movement. I will say, however, 
that it is purely educational. Many ac- 
tivities are being carried on which will 
make for better citizenship—one hun- 
dred per cent Americanism—and we in- 
tend to continue this work until radi- 
calism, communism, etc., has been root- 
ed out for all time. When that day 
comes, state monopoly of insurance will 
be a thing of the past. As I have often 
said, perhaps in the hearing of you 
gentlemen, when ‘John Jones of Hick- 
ory Corners’ thoroughly understands 
insurance he will be with us and for us, 
instead of neutral or against us. The 


soap-box politician and the agitator will 
find no listeners and they will disap 
pear. 
Legislative Work 

“So far as the accomplishments of the 
various Federations in a legislative way 
are concerned, I may say that there 
have been forty-six legislative sessions 
since our convention last winter. Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Illinois and Massa- 
chusetts have had strenuous fights to 
prevent the passage of monopolistic 
compensation insurance bills. What 
the Federation did in these states has 
been given to you in the columns of 
the ‘Federation News’ and in other in- 
surance journals and it is not necessary 
for me to repeat them here. I dare say 
that the work done by any one of these 
Federations is well worth all of the 
money invested in the entire Federation 
movement since its inception. The 


‘Federation Meets; 


To Broaden Scope 
(Continued from page 5) 
give a little more than accurate measure 
when he sells his time and himself to 
the business?” 

Mr. Turner said all insurance organi- 
zations must function as a unit to com- 
bat radicalism. 

Three Delegates to U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Meeting 

Fred L. Gray, Minneapolis, asked for 
fullest possible support. Mr. Turner de- 
clared» “We must take more from rad- 
icalism in fuel than we furnish it in 
ashes.” It was decided to send three 
delegates to the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Trade Conference September 3v. 

The fraternal orders through Hill 
Montague, president of the Fraternal 
Congress, pledged continued undivided 
support. President Carney’s annual ad- 
dress covered twenty-five pages and was 
much praised. Plans for its general 
circulation are being made. Mr. Carney 
recommended that the country be sep- 
arated into five regional divisions and 
an assistant secretary be appointed for 
each witb supervisory control. 

Opposes Monthly Magazine Idea 

The president is opposed to a month- 
ly magazine published by the National 
Council believing that the “Federation 
News” supplemented by bulletins should 
be sufficient. He also favored continu- 
ance of the salaried national secretary 
system and that Mr. McKee’s services 
be retained in an advisory capacity. 
Mr. McKee signified his willingness to 
give his time should it be deemed neces- 
sary. 

The president urged a special investi- 
zation of conditions in state fund states, 
commended the work of the Insurance 
Institute of America; announced that 
the council’s financial affairs are satis- 
factory; recommended that the council's 
budget be nearly doubled; favored mak- 
ing known to agents generally the com: 
panies which have rendered most aid to 
the Federation so that they may know 
who their friends are. Mr. Carney also 
said that if other insurance organiza- 
tions insist upon paralleling Federation 
lines it cannot be helped nor would he 
earnestly try to prevent it. 

In an address Mr. McKee said that 
while it is a fine thing for the Council 
to have the full financial support of the 
companies this tends to relax interest 
among agents. 

The Federation election of officers 
was postponed. Fund plans were heard. 


Few companies are carrying the 
financial burden. Pledges made at St. 
Louis have not been fully kept. Fra- 


ternals are lagging. 

F. Highland Burns, vice-president 
Maryland Casualty, gave dinner to visit- 
ing general agents 
REJECT W. V. COMMISSION PLAN 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 18.— 
The Western Union re-elected old offi- 
cers. The Eastern Union commission 
proposal for West Virginia was turned 
down. 

The Denver situation was left to the 
governing committee. Next meeting 
will be held in Philadelphia. 








value of this work cannot be over esti- 
mated. When the passage of 2 single 
bill inimical to private and co-operative 
insurance enterprise would mean a loss 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
insurers and policyholders as well, 
some idea of the value of the work can 
be gathered. It would be unfair to 
speak of the splendid work of one Fed- 
eration without going into equal detail 
concerning them all and the time will 
not permit of that, so may I close this 
portion of my report by stating tha‘ 
despite the conditions with which we 
have been and are confronted, not more 
than half a dozen bad bills were passed 
in the entire forty-six legislatures to 
which the Federations were opposed, 
although more than a thousand were 
dumped into these forty-six legislative 
hoppers.” 
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AGEN TS AND BROKERS 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


OUR GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE POLI- 
CIES guarantee every figure, eliminate all uncertainties and 
provide the largest amount of insurance at the beginning for 
the premium paid. 

In the ratio of gain in insurance in force in 1918 The Travelers 
stood first among the leading companies of the country. 


TRAVELERS ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 


Are famous the world over for their broad coverage, prompt 
payment and fair spirit of adjustment. They are the standard 
of what such contracts should be. 


OUR COMPENSATION AND LIABILITY POLICIES 


Afford the most complete coverage and afford a service of 
inspection and safety engineering for the prevention of acci- 
dents of the most efficient character. 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Complete coverage and immediate service throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


With its great present and future possibilities. 


BOILER, FLYWHEEL, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, 
COLLISION AND PROPERTY DAMAGE INSURANCE 








UE DOUDGAUEADENADAUO AN TOUE RADA UTA 


The Agent and Broker who can supply these several needs 
possesses the broadest and most remunerative field 


for his efforts. One aids the other. 


MORAL: Represent 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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